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VISITING AND RECEPTION TOILETTE.—[{See next Pace.} 
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Visiting and Reception Toilette. 
See illustration on front page. 

HIS graceful dress is of Oriental sapphire blue 
lampas, with velvet to match, and a border of 
sea-otter. The lampas front is flat, with large 
hollow pleats on each side—not pressed flat—and 
which terminate in points at the foot, The fur 
border is set on straight beneath these pleats, and 
shows the points effectively. The velvet coat- 
bodice has seven deep points piped with satin. 
The neck is bigh, with a collar of satin set upon 
a fur collar that is pointed low on the bust. A 
very bouffant pouf of velvet is set under the mid- 
dle point of the back, and terminates in two large 
points that fall low on the skirt. The sleeves 
are cut in points that rest on a fur border. Soft 
and fully gathered frill of guipure lace in the 
neck, down the front, and around the sleeves. 
Round hat of blue plush-felt, trimmed with shaded 
blue ostrich plumes. The blue velvet muff has 
a fur band around it. Tan-colored undressed kid 

gloves. Large satin pelisse, with fur border. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 

AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGEs. 
Harper’s YounG Peorie Mo. 115, published 
Fanuary 10, contains as features of especial in- 
terest Part I. of a brilliant New- Year's story by 
Mrs. JOHN LILME; a graphic description of the 
“ Loss of the * Royal George,” one of the most 
terrible events in England’s naval history, by 
James PAvNn, ¢lustrated ; the usual installment 
of the serial story, illustrated ; and a most inter- 
esting ornithological article by W. O. AYRES, 
M.D., of Yale College, entitled “ My Family of 
Orioles,” with an illustration by GIACOMELLI. 
Fimmy Brown relates another of his comical ad- 
ventures, illustrated by Frost. A full page its 
given to a fine wood-engraving, drawn by MRs. 
Jessie SHErHERD ; w hile the very little folks are 
entertained by bright sketches illustrating their 
beloved author “ Mother Goose.” 


Ye Our next Number will contain a Pattern- 
sheel Supplement, with a large and rich variety 
of full-sized patterns, illustrations, and descrip- 
tions of Ladies’ Ball and Evening Toilettes ; Win- 
ter Walking, House,and Dinner Dresses ; Misses’, 
Jitéle Girls’, and Boys’ Suits ; Infants’ Robes, 
Slips, Ietticoats, Jackets, etc.; Ladies’ Under- 
Clothing, Bustles, Cravats, Hoods, etc., and other 
useful articles; with choice literary and artistic 
attractions. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE RING. 

VER since personal decorations and 
E adornments have been in demand, the 
finger ring has been among the choicest, as 
it is certainly among the loveliest, and of 
this we have record in the museums whose 
collections preserve them from ancient 
times, the Hétel de Cluny having specimens 
from the days of CHARLEMAGNE, the Cesno- 
la Collection carrying the styles still further 
back, and yet others having those of the 
Egyptian women, who wore them of pewter 
and glass, of curiously wrought silver set 
with stones like the ring of the Mexican 
peasant of to-day, or of gold twisted in 
hoops on which, like the tinkling bells of 
AARON’s robe, hung corals and thin laminzw 
of precious metal, cut in floral shapes, and 
which tinkled and twinkled as the hand 
moved. At a much later day these flash- 
ing pendants and jingling jewels have been 
adopted and exaggerated, beautifying still 
more the beautiful plaything of a hand that 
shows them. 

From the time of the Egyptian woman to 
the present, the one who did not value her 
rings has yet to be found. To these they 
represent love; to those, association; to oth- 
ers, beauty in themselves. But in olden 
times the wearing of them was not confined 
to women: every man had his jewels on his 
fingers, gave them to friends and hostages, 
received them in plight; they were part of 
the outfit of a gentleman; they were be- 
queathed in wills, and given away at funer- 
als. In the time of the first large merchants 
of the world and the beginnings of commerce 
and interchange, not only the nobles but the 
commons made use of them: every trades- 
man wore one, used it as a signature, and 
sealed his bales with it, and every nobleman 
employed it where the impression of his coat 
of arms was required as a pledge of faith, of 
safe-conduct, of identity. 

The Romans regarded rings rather as sym- 
bols of wealth and splendor than in any oth- 
er light; but the Greeks attached to them 
the full measure of sentiment; and the He- 
brews held the use of them as a valued part 
of the marriage ceremony, made them large 
and elaborate, filigreed, enamelled, and of a 
fixed weight, using them in the service of 
consecrating the bride to her husband by 
indissoluble bonds. The Anglo-Saxons also 
used the ring in the marriage ceremony, the 
bride, who was taken for “fair or foul,” and 
promised to be “buxom and bonny” to her 











husband, receiving a ring as part of the 
“wed” at betrothal, wearing it on her right 
hand till marriage, when it was placed on 
the left; but they also, as well as ourselves, 
probably derived the custom from the He- 
brews. 

There is something very touching in the 
sight of those rings once so treasured by 
those now long dust, so associated with 
their passion and pain, with their joy and 
trouble. The white hands of queens, the 
sinewy ones of heroes, rise vaguely and spec- 
trally before us, but the ring is the visible 
witness telling still the story of historic 
loves, of kingly promises, of knightly faith. 
In an old house in Stirlingshire is kept now 
the ring with which a new suitor wooed the 
widow of the famous CLAVERHOUSE, the 
great DUNDEE of song; she lost it in the 
garden where she walked, and bemoaned 
herself for the bad omen—bad, as it proved, 
in fact, since shortly after the marriage the 
fall of a house crushed her, and put an end 
to all the disasters that had pursued her 
through a life of misfortune ; but a hundred 
years later the ring was found in a clod 
turned up by the spade, and was known by 
its posy, “ Yours only and ever.” 

In the British Museum now is the signet- 
ring of Mary Stuart, bearing the royal 
Scottish arms, with her initials and the 
motto “in defens.” In another collection 
is the deadly troth ring of DARNLEY, carry- 
ing his own and Mary Srvuart’s cipher in 
a true-lover’s knot, with his name and the 
date of his marriage with the Queen en- 
graved on the inside. The ring with which 
the Countess of Nottingham betrayed the 
trust that Essex reposed in her was lately 
in the possession of the Rev. Lord JOHN 
THYNNE, if it is not now, having descended 
to him from Lady FRANCES DEVEREAUX, the 
daughter of Essex; it is ornamented with 
blue enamel, and has an onyx exquisitely 
engraved by VALERIO VINCENTINO. SHAKS- 
PEARE’s ring—a gold one, with his initials 
tied together by a cord and tassel—is pre- 
served at Stratford; LUTHER’s ring also is 
yet to be seen, with its motto, “O mors, ero 
mors tua.” It was with his ring that Ra- 
LEIGH wrote on the glass, “Fain would I 
climb, but fear I to fall”; and it was with 
her signet that ELIZABETH answered, “If thy 
heart fail thee, climb not at all.” They and 
countless others are all a part of the poetry 
of history, and bring one with a strange 
nearness to those that first wore them and 
designed them. 

The most beautiful rings a few hundred 
years ago came from Venice, some rare in 
workmanship, some in design. Probably 
there was made the ring which CasaR Bor- 
GIA was said to wear, pressure on which al- 
lowed a hidden poisou to exude from a mi- 
nute point into the friendly hand that 
pressed. Such aring should have been like 
the coffin-shaped jewels supported by gold 
skeletons twining backward on either side 
to make the circlet—rings that came in un- 
der the patronage of DIANA DE POITIERS, 
who had a morbid fancy for black and white 
and funereal ornaments, and brought into 
fashion a custom of wearing gold and pre- 
cious stones cut into skulls and cross-bones, 
which custom was adopted by the bour- 
geoisie, with some idea that the serious na- 
ture of the ornament was more dignified 
and respectable than that of a lovelier na- 
ture. Of a similar sort were the rings that 
were wont to be given away at funerals, 
such as those distributed at the burial of 
CHARLES L., which had a miniature of the 
King behind a death’s-head, and the motto, 
“Prepared be to follow me,” between the 
King’s initials. And of the same family were 
those plain bands of gold holding a stone or 
sigil that flew open by a secret spring, and 
disclosed signs of abracadabra, names of 
demons, and other emblems of alchemy and 
the black-arts. Miniatures in rings open- 
ing by springs have been in use immemo- 
rially, especially those containing the un- 
expected picture of some contraband chief 
or leader, and so have been rings with 
posies, and the variety called gemel rings, 
from the word gemelli. Of the latter was 
Sir THoMAS GRESHAM’s wedding ring, which 
was formed of two linked together to make 
a close band when folded together, on the 
one engraved, “ Quod Deus conjunxit,”’ and 
on the other, “homo non separet.” These 
rings were often broken between lovers, 
each retaining and wearing one hoop, and 
sometimes, when they were of triple hoops, 
a witness retained the third, all united by- 
and-by in one to be used as.a marriage ring. 
They were frequently made with a pair of 
clasped hands, and sometimes the pivot on 
which they worked was under a bust of 
LvUCRECE as an emblem of chastity; they 
often had jewels set so as to run upon the 
hoop like beads, and be thrown into any 
shape desired—star, cross, band, or circle. 

The “ posy” was almost universal in rings 
of the few past centuries, especially in plain 
wedding rings. ‘“ United hearts death only 
parts,” was one inscribed within them; an- 
other was, “A faithful wife preserveth life” ; 





a third ran, “Not two, but one, till life be 
done”; still another, 


“Weare we out. Love shall not waste. 
Love beyond Tyme still is placed.” 


But of all the finger rings known and ac- 
cepted, none are more dazzling than the 
harlequin rings, such as those, for instance, 
where diamond and emerald and amethyst 
and ruby spelled the word “ dear,” or other 
combinations made other words, now known 
generally as the “regard ring”; and none 
were more intrinsically lovely than the very 
ancient gem cameos and intaglios, the lat- 
ter, indeed, being worth little less than a 
fortune to-day, when they can be had at all, 
as they were at the time of their cutting. 
Yet whatever the shape, the ornament, the 
design, it is almost impossible for any ring 
to be ugly, for a circle is in itself beautiful, 
and one can hardly fail to see in it all that 
it stood for to the wearer in affection and 
memory, shutting up, as it may, in its little 
round, the whole world of so many a body’s 
life. 





(Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIV.) 
A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
IX. 

Nornine could be more calm, quiet, proper, 
conventional, and easy than was the demeanor of 
Rose at her aunt’s little dinner. Sir Lytton had 
come early, had told her about her father, had 
brought all sorts of messages from him and from 
Mrs. Macpherson, knew the names of all her dogs, 
and was so gentle and fascinating that Rose felt 
at once at her ease. A little dewy moisture would 
gather round her eyes as he talked of her pug 
Mars, a very great darling; but she had never 
looked so like the moss-rose which she wore in 
the corsage of her white dress as she did when 
Arthur Amberley and his sister entered. 

It was a charming little dinner, and everything 
seemed to go of itself. Mrs. Carver talked so 
well that Rose kept thinking she should like to 
write down all that she said; and her own dear 
aunt Laura came out as a hostess of the rarest. 
Sir Lytton was in great spirits, and talked of his 
adventures in the West, making always a hero of 
her papa. Both Arthur Amberley and his sister 
were so agreeable that Rose felt wrapped in a 
soft cloud of happiness, She did not think of 
herself from the beginning to the end of dinner— 
the best fact in her favor, for both the men look- 
ed at her with eyes which plainly told of their 
admiration. 

“What a beauty your niece is!” said Mrs. Car- 
ver, as the two elderly ladies were left alone, Har- 
riet and Rose having gone up to indulge in a 
little chat in the boudoir. 

“Not a beauty—very pretty, I think,” said Mrs. 
Trevylyan; “but with much to learn yet. You 
have heard of her mistakes?” 

“Well, Sidonie Devine has talked of nothing 
else,” said Mrs. Carver, “and I watched to see if 
she swallowed the pepper caster. Oh, she will do 
very well,” 

“She is going to Professor Paton’s reading 
classes, and we hope to improve her pronuncia- 
tion,” said Mrs. Trevylyan. 

Arthur Amberley and Sir Lytton entered just 
as the two girls descended the stairs, and Rose 
had in her hand a little book. 

“T have learned my part!” said she, gayly. 
“What a very disagreeable girl she is, that gov- 
erness—why did you give her to me?” 

“It is a very important part in the play, and I 
do not think her disagreeable,” said Arthur Am- 
berley. 

“She is in a disagreeable position,” said Rose. 

“Of course; that is the germ of the play. A 
coarse, handsome, rich, flirtatious, vulgar woman, 
anxious to be admired herself, hires a poor gen- 
tleman’s daughter, takes her to a watering-place, 
and there discovers that the people will admire 
the refined governess rather than the unrefined 
mistress. The mingled dignity and anxiety to 
please, the distress of the poor governess at the 
false position in which she is placed, the sweet- 
ness with which she takes the outrageous, insult 
ing revenge of the angry lady (if 1 may so misuse 
the beautiful word), are all admirably fitted for 
the display of talent, which I know you have, 
Miss Chadwick.” 

“Oh,” said Rose, blushing scarlet at the com- 
pliment, “ you throw a new light on the charac- 
ter. I am so stupid! I did not see all these 
lights and shades then. I wonder if you would 
read the part to me ?” ; 

“T wonder if I wouldn’t, Miss Chadwick. 
Mrs. Trevylyan, when can I have this beautiful 
Eastlake dado furnished portiére parlor of yours, 
for a private coaching of Miss Chadwick? You 
are so esthetic that you have no light here. I 
shall require a blaze of morning sunlight for the 
occasion, as my eyes are failing me. Miss Chad- 
wick’s complexion and mine can, however, stand 
a clear morning light.” 

“Task to be admitted as critic of the morning 
papers,” said Sir Lytton. 

“And I must come as maiden aunt,” said Har- 
riet Amberley. 

“T insist on my rights as the general public,” 
said Mrs, Carver, 

“T will have none of you,” said Arthur Am- 
berley. “Iam to coach my actors alone. Mrs. 
Trevylyan may sit in yonder window with her 
embroidery, if she promises not to speak.” 

“You muzzle me in my own parlor »” said Mrs. 
Trevylyan, ‘“ Well, I will submit. Come to-mor- 
row, Arthur, for I think Rose ought to have a 
great deal of training.” 

“Professor Paton is training me too,” said 
poor Rese, rather mournfully. 

“Oh, he is such a pet, such a favorite, such an 












oracle, with all of you women, that I do not think 
he will be severe enough,” said Arthur Amberley. 

“He is very severe,” said Rose. “He says I 
must drop my R’s, and that I shall need three 
months’ training on my Shakspeare lesson.” 

“Well, if you get his delightful accent, Miss 
Chadwick, you will be fortunate. We have all 
of us need of a little of that delicate, unexagge- 
rated, and perfect English accent which makes 
his reading so refreshing. Well, when shall the 
rehearsal commence ?” 

“To-morrow morning,” said Mrs. Trevylyan, 
“at eleven o'clock,” 

“T will be here as promptly as the baker’s 
man,” said Amberley. “So good-night;” and he 
and his sister took their leave. 

“T wonder what makes him take such an in- 
terest in Rose ?” asked Mrs. Trevylyan, in a whis- 
per of Mrs. Carver. 

“My dear, don’t you see it? 
with her.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Carver, how absurd! Arthur Am- 
berley, who has known every fascinating woman 
for the last twenty years, who is the perfection of 
worldly culture, who would die of a rose in aro- 
matic pain—e in love with an uncultivated West- 
ern girl who has no savoir-faire! Never!” 

“My dear, have you forgotten your primer ? 
Do you not know that freshness is what such 
men adore? Now I find your Rose singularly 
attractive—something new to the palate, like Ca- 
tawba wine, or Isabella grapes, or prairie-chicken. 
She is truly, purely American—a great compli- 
ment. See our English friend hanging over the 
piano.” 

And Mrs. Trevylyan peeped through the por- 
titres into a music-room where Rose sat, her fin- 
gers slowly wandering over the keys as she struck 
a few simple chords, and Sir Lytton was bending 
over and talking to her with a rapt expression.” 

Mrs. Trevylyan laughed. “She has a queer 
knowledge of music, and can play and sing a lit- 
tle. I think the English governess who was sent 
away for wishing to marry my brother must have 
been rather a genius in the way of teaching. 
Come, we will follow them. I do not wish our 
English friend to think that we have no idea of 
chaperonage in this country. He and Rose have 
been together long enough. They always misin- 
terpret us over here, for they see too many of the 
other side, too many careless mammas, and too 
many emancipated daughters.” 

So the two Jadies walked into the music-room, 
dropping the portiére behind them. 

“You said something about this being an East- 
lake house, Mrs. Trevylyan,” said Sir Lytton. 
“Now we do not allow that term in England. 
We consider that too great a compliment to East- 
lake. This is a lovely Queen Anne house, in the 
highest style of decorative art.” 

“It was my guest, Mr. Amberley, who called 
this an Eastlake house,” said Mrs. Trevylyan. 
“| am too great a student of Burne-Jones, Will- 
iam Morris, and the other sage greens to make 
that mistake,” she added, with her quiet smile. 

“You have waked up a sleeping lion of the 
Decorative Art Society,” said Mrs. Carver. 

Sir Lytton knew all about South Kensington de- 
signs for stained glass, picture-frames, and ceil- 
ings, wall-papers and wall decoration, brasses and 
mahogany furniture, spindle-legs and old clocks. 
He saw at a glance that Mrs. Trevylyan’s house 
was full of gems, and his few well-spoken compli- 
ments went to the heart of the lady collector. 

“Such old blue! such Capo di Monte!” said 
he, admiringly, looking at the shelves over the 
fire-place. 

“T wondered why Aunt Laura hung up so 
many plates on the wall,” said Rose, beginning to 
show her ignorance of the modern principles of 
decorative art. “I should keep my plates in the 
closet.” 

“ Not such plaques as these,” said Sir Lytton. 

“These are painted by a native genius,” said 
Mrs. Trevylyan, “‘a young New York girl, who 
has found in herself the genius of an Angelica 
Kauffman.” 

“And those Cincinnati artists,” said Sir Lyt- 
ton, “ how clever they are !” 

“Yes, here is a plate of Miss McLaughlin’s,” 
said Mrs. Trevylyan, “ hung, you see, between two 
of the best modern English.” 

“How very ugly those old yellow and green 
things are!” said Rose, yawning perceptibly. 

“My dear, these are priceless majolica,” said 
Mrs. Carver. 

Rose was very weary of all this: she had not 
been tutored in the modern art talk. It was all 
beyond her ken as yet. Ceramics, ecclesiastical 
embroidery, lace-work, crewels and cat-tails, wood- 
carving and modern tapestry, were as yet any- 
thing but talismanic words to this child of na- 
ture. The open sesame had not yet been spoken. 

Mrs. Trevylyan, who had been charmed with 
Rose up to this period, began to be a little dis- 
gusted at her evident weariness, her undisguised 
yawns, her attitude of inattention. Perhaps if 
Mrs. Trevylyan had a weakness, it was her esthet- 
ic taste, and she looked sternly at Rose. Mrs. 
Carver, with ready tact, saw the situation, and 
covered it with her woman’s wit. 

“Your aunt says that you play and sing a lit- 
tle,” said she. ‘“ Would you oblige me with an 
English ballad? I am so tired of Italian bra- 
vuras badly sung. Now what do you know? 
Oh! here is one of my delights, ‘Douglas, Doug- 
las, tender and true.’ Will you sing that ?” 

“T am afraid I do not sing well enough. I 
know I don’t,” said Rose, very decidedly. 

“Oh yes, Rose, sing that, dear; we are a for- 
giving trio,” said Mrs. Trevylyan, sure that Rose 
would appear better anywhere than on decorative 
art. “Sing it as well as you can.” 

“Let me play your accompaniment,” said Sir 
Lytton, and he took the music and struck a few 
chords. 

Something in the way he played that touching 
and lovely melody, which sets the gem of Miss 
Mulock’s poetry so well, gave Rose confidence 
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and breath. She lost sight of herself, and thought 
only of the words. 

Beginning with a little tremor, she went on im- 
proving with every line. Her voice was that ex- 
cellent thing in woman, a contralto, and of pure 
quality. Of course, to the three listeners, all good 
judges of music, she was full of faults, but she 
had the great elements of simplicity, strength, 
good voice, and dramatic feeling. 

“ Delightful song that,” said Sir Lytton. “ You 
have been taught by some one who knew how to 
take breath.” 

“Yes, my English governess, Miss Marjori- 
banks,” said Rose. 

“What, old Marchbanks who used to teach my 
sisters! I wonder!” said Sir Lytton. “ Now, how 
too funny! I knew she came over here. Now, 
her name wasn’t Rebecca Ethel—don’t tell me 
that it was!” 

“ It was—Rebecca Ethel,” said Rose. “ Did you 
know her ?” 

“The bane of my childhood !” said Sir Lytton, 
“but a good teacher. Did she put you through 
Mangnall’s Questions?” 

“T know every one by heart,” said Rose. 

“Good -night, Mrs. Trevylyan. Good - night, 
Miss Chadwick. I trust you will soon come and 
spend a morning with me—won’t you ?” said the 
good talker, to Rose. 

“T should be so glad!” said Rose, who wanted 
to hear those delicious accents, those lips drop 
pearls and diamonds, again. 

“ And I too, Mrs. Trevylyan. Forgive me; I 
have staid forever,” said Sir Lytton. ‘‘ Forgive 
the crime.’ ” 2 

“T will, if you will come again soon,” said Mrs. 
Trevylyan. 

After they were gone, Mrs. Trevylyan gave Rose 
a little scolding about her yawning in company. 

Rose was in a delicious dream, and hardly 
heard her aunt. 

“The principle—the first principle of good 
manners is self-control, my dear child,” said Mrs. 
Trevylyan. ‘You appeared so well at dinner, 
were so delightfully unconscious, that I did not 
like to see a relapse into carelessness ; I did not 
want you to yawn in Mrs. Carver's face.” 

“ Aunt,” said Rose, “I think this was society; 
I think this little dinner was what I have been 
dreaming of. I won’t yawn again. I am-—so 
sleepy.” 

[70 BE CONTINUED.) 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MATERIALS FOR MOURNING DRESSES. 


ENRIETTA cloth is the material most gen- 
erally adopted for mourning dresses. It 

has entirely superseded the English bombazines 
once universally used, but now out of favor on 
account of their lustre and harshness to the touch. 
There are so many different qualities of the Hen- 
rietta cloth that its fineness is graded to suit those 
of limited means as well as the wife of the mill- 
ionaire. It has a finely twilled surface that ren- 
ders it smooth and more impervious to dust than 
the heavily twilled imperial serges that are the 
second choice among such fabrics. The best 
qualities of Henrietta cloth are mixed wool and 
silk, are double width, and cost $3 a yard; a 
medium quality, sold for $1 75 or $2 a yard, is 
an excellent choice, and is more generally used 
than any other. The lowest-priced goods of this 
kind has cotton instead of silk woven in with the 
wool, and is the stuff that is called paramatta in 
England, and is generally worn as mourning by 
the middle classes there. One reason of the popu- 
larity of Henrietta cloth is its medium weight, 
which makes it suitable for almost any season in 
this climate. The imperial serge, on the contrary, 
is so heavy that it is only suitable for autumn and 
winter dresses. This has the regular thick di- 
agonal twill of serge, and will rival a dress of lady’s 
cloth in warmth; it is double width, and costs 
from $1 35 to $3 a yard. Tamise cloth is chosen 
for spring and summer woollen dresses, and is 
liked because it has a plain surface, that is, not 
twilled, and therefore sheds dust nicely ; it should 
always be well shaken after being worn, and 
brushed as little as possible, as brushing raises 
a woolly nap upon it. Since mourning dress has 
been modified by using the lighter French mourn- 
ing in preference to the heavy English styles for- 
merly adopted, the camel’s-hair cloths without 
lustre and the fine black cashmeres worn by la- 
dies in colors have been utilized for mourning 
dresses ; and when economy is to be considered, 
these fabries are invariably chosen, as they can 
be used after the period of wearing mourning has 

assed. 

The dull black camel’s-hair is especially liked 
fér wraps, for short mantles, and for long cloaks, 
and can be made very comfortable with a lining 
of soft quilted silk or else of squirrel fur. An- 
other inexpensive dress now worn in mourning as 
a house dress, or for morning shopping, or for 
travelling, is a short suit of black flannel, such 
as is sold for $1 to $1 50 a yard, made up in 
tailor style, with a box-pleated belted hunting 
jacket, and with stitching for its only trimming. 
These are found ready-made in the shops for 
$15 or $20, and will cost much less if made at 
home, as only seven yards of the material are re- 
quired. Tailor-made dresses of ladies’ cloth, with 
or without fur trimming, are also now worn by 
many ladies even before crape trimmings are 
laid aside, as fur is now often used on the same 
garment with crape. 

The dull silks now used on dress occasions by 
ladies in mourning are entirely different from the 
gros grains formerly worn, and this difference is 
shown in the broad and flattened reps that are 
as well defined as the old-fashioned Ottoman 
reps with round threads ; but the new fabrics are 
softer and more clinging, and do not form stiff 
dowager-like folds. One of these is called Vic- 
toria, in honor of the English Queen, who is said 
to wear it; another similar to this is the Benga- 





line silk, which is very pliable indeed ; and a third 
is the well-known Sicilienne. These fabrics in 
single widths cost from $2 to $4 a yard, while the 
wider goods is sometimes $10 or $12. The ar- 
mure mourning silks with waving reps or bird’s- 
eye figures remain a favorite choice for elegant 
dresses that are to be trimmed with crape, and 
worn in the house. For silks of light quality to be 
worn in the spring and summer months the fou- 
lards and Surahs are best liked, as they wear 
well, and are very light and cool. The India fou- 
lards that are not twilled are in such favor for 
spring dresses that a large importation brought 
to this city in December in view of next season 
was nearly all sold during the holidays; this has 
polka spots of white woven—not stamped or 
printed—on the smooth surface, and costs $1 50 
a yard, French twilled foulards are also dotted, 
and are $1. The twilled Surah silk without lus- 
tre has so little weight that it is liked for spring 
and summer, and may be had in jet black with- 
out lustre; the purchaser must avoid the blue- 
black shades of this silk that are chosen by ladies 
not wearing mourning. There are also excellent 
Louisine and basket-woven silks of dull black 
that rival the wool goods in their fine shades. 
Dresses of China crape are used by ladies in light 
mourning, and may be trimmed with the crimped 
mourning fringe or with jet and lace, and they 
are also seen with open-worked embroideries. 


MANNER OF MAKING MOURNING DRESSES, 


A short suit of Henrietta cloth is the dress al- 
most invariably ordered for the first mourning, 
to be worn at the funeral. This is very simply 
made, usually with a close high basque with long 
tight sleeves, a round skirt escaping the ground, 
made with pleats down the front, and draped 
back breadths, or else with a wrinkled apron 
over-skirt like those so long in use. More fan- 
ciful designs are avoided for this dress, and its 
trimmings of crape depend upon the taste of the 
wearer; but it is a settled fact that crape is much 
less used than it formerly was. Widows have 
for the first dress an entire suit of English crape 
laid over Henrietta cloth or over foundation silk, 
and this suit is merely a skirt and basque; but 
it is no longer the practice to cover the basque 
or the outside wrap with crape for those who put 
on black for a parent, child, sister, or brother. A 
deep collar of crape descending in squares on the 
breast with hanging tabs, or a crape vest set in 
the basque—not merely sewed on—or a square 
plastron on which crape is set in four or five di- 
agonal folds, meeting in the middle, with a turned- 
over collar of crape at the back of the neck and a 
standing one all around, is an excellent trimming 
for a basque of Henrietta cloth. The close sleeves 
should then have a round cuff of crape turned up- 
ward, or else an inner cuff of crape falling on the 
wrist, A broad fold of crape borders the drapery, 
while the pleated front of the skirt may be entire- 
ly of crape, or only of the cloth with wide bands 
of the crape laid on. The crape basque is con- 
sidered unwholsome by many, and is avoided ; 
but some of the most expensive dresses for deep 
mourning have the front breadths of the skirt 
covered flatly with crape, or else with crape pleat- 
ing, while the basque and the flowing breadths of 
the back are of Henrietta cloth. Very small but- 
ton-moulds covered with crape are used on such 
dresses; for other dresses, the bullet-shaped cro- 
cheted buttons are chosen, or else the small balls 
that look like black pearls, and are called dull 
jet. Some very refined dresses of the finest wool 
goods, made for the house and for the quiet en- 
tertainments that ladies in mourning attend, have 
the neck cut open square, and below this square 
is a crape vest, beginning at the first dart, and 
falling in tabs below the edge of the basque. The 
open neck is filled in with black crépe lisse laid 
there carelessly, as a neckerchief, and a crape 
folded collar trims the back of the neck. From 
the edge of the sleeves falls a black crape box- 
pleated cuff; this crape is single, with a hem, 
and is laid in one triple box pleat on the outside 
of the arm. Other basques have two folds of 
black lisse, or else white, sewed around the neck 
and inside the sleeves. The set trimmings of 
crape, with pleats, scallops, and headings, are no 
longer to be found in the trimming stores; and 
crape, when used, must be put on by the modiste, 
and in simple ways, such as straight bands, col- 
lars, cuffs, and borders, rather than fanciful de- 
signs and knife-pleated frills, Sometimes the 
collar and cuffs and bias bands are made of the 
wool goods with merely a piping of crape on the 
edges. 

Every year the period of wearing mourning is 
shortened, and the dress itself is made less bur- 
densome with the crape that is said to be injuri- 
ous to the eyes, and also to the throat. There 
are families who put on mourning for six months 
only, and others for a year; and there are wid- 
ows who wear crape a year, and lay aside all 
mourning dress at the end of that time. In large 
families, where mourning has been often worn, 
and must be put on by a number of ladies, it is 
now worn only a short time. But each family 
regulates such matters for itself; and we repeat 
again to numerous correspondents who inquire 
about such matters, that there are no defined 
rules that are followed by all who wear mourning. 


DRESSY MOURNING. 


Trained dresses for dinners and receptions are 
made of the heavy repped silks mentioned above, 
trimmed with crape, that it is the custom now to 
combine with heavy jet beads cut in facets, or 
with the dull beads like pearls. These beads are 
put on in one or two rows to edge crape folds 
at the top or on the outer edge, or they are ar- 
ranged in rows to cover a collar, bosom drapery, 
and cuffs, and they re-appear on the petticoat 
front of the skirt. Sicilienne trimmed with crape 
and mourning fringe makes a handsome dinner 
dress. Two dresses sent out by Worth to be 
worn at one of the most elegant weddings of the 
winter combined English crape with satin and 





Spanish lace. The basque was lengthened at the 
back in princesse style to form a court train, and 
this basque and train were entirely of English 
crape made over a foundation or lining of silk. 
The-front breadths representing a petticoat were 
of black satin nearly covered from the belt down 
by two deep valances of Spanish lace, and below 
this, as a finish at the foot, was very full chenille 
fringe in which jet was introduced. The second 
dress had a similar crape basque and train, while 
the front of the skirt was covered with horizon- 
tal folds of crape three inches wide, alternating 
with jet lace of the same width. With these 
trained dresses bonnets are worn at receptions. 
These bonnets are small capotes, with jet em- 
broidered crowns, and brims of the new lace that 
is wrought with chenille and jet. Other bonnets 
for such purposes have the small brim covered 
with large faceted jet beads—bright jet, not the 
lustreless beads worn in deep mourning—and 
strings of Spanish lace, sometimes in patterns, 
and sometimes with large dots wrought upon it. 
Some ladies lay aside mourning altogether for 
weddings, and wear white satin or else white 
nuns’ veiling dresses made in simple fashion, and 
worn with very little lace. 


FOR THE NECK AND SLEEVES, ETC, 


When black is worn around the neck, it is not 
crape, but the lighter crépe lisse in pleated stand- 
ing frills, or in two folds, or it may be in soft 
puffs. White lisse frills are, however, the favor- 
ite for the neck and sleeves, and these are some- 
times worn inside black lisse frills. It is now 
considered deep mourning to wear transparent 
white collars and cuffs of lawn, organdy, or crape, 
either doubled or single, with a hem on the edges ; 
Byron collars and square cuffs are worn in this 
way. Widows wear these also, and they may put 
a white ruche or puff of crimped crape around 
the neck like that worn inside the widow’s bon- 
net. Close high collars of black crape are so lit- 
tle used that they are not kept ready-made in the 
shops. There are, however, large collars, waist 
trimmings, and cuffs of crape for trimming dress 
waists kept always on hand. Young ladies fold 
square kerchiefs of white mull or lawn around 
the neck, with high black dresses. When linen 
collars are put on, those in the straight clerical 
shape are preferred. A bar pin of onyx, sleeve- 
buttons to match, and a black enamelled chate- 
laine, or a short chain of onyx, are the pieces of 
jewelry most suitable for deep mourning. For 
lighter mourning, silver breastpins with black 
enamelled letters are used; the hammered silver 
pins and linked sleeve-buttons are also liked. 
Widows’ caps for young ladies are white crape or 
organdy in Fanchon shape; they are more dressy 
when entirely white. Older ladies have the mob- 
crown caps edged with puffs of crimped crape. 
Undress caps for breakfast are of white mull or 
lawn, with some black repped ribbon around the 
crown. Handkerchiefs are used with black hems 
or with a black border inside the hem. 


WRAPS, 


For the deepest mourning, conservative ladies 
still insist upon having a sacque or mantle of 
Henrietta cloth covered or partly covered with 
crape. But the greater number make a sensible 
choice among the fur-trimmed cloaks, such as a 
long straight cloak with square sleeves made of 
camel’s-hair, warmly wadded, and widely bordered 
with black fox fur, lynx, or the cheaper black 
hare. The seal-skin sacques and cloaks are now 
so dark that they are nearer black than brown, 
and are used for mourning by ladies who wear 
crape. There are also many comfortable fur- 
lined cloaks for mourning made of Sicilienne, 
Messine, or armure silk, and also of dull cash- 
mere or camel’s-hair. Fine black cloth bordered 
with fur is also used for cloaks. Sets of black 
fox or hare are worn in mourning, made with a 
deep collar or a deeper pelerine, and a small muff, 
and perhaps deep cuffs of fur. 


BONNETS, VEILS, ETC. 


Small capote bonnets are chosen for those who 
wear crape veils. The bonnet is made of doubled 
English crape laid over silk, and for young ladies 
the brim is edged with dull jet beads, either round 
or oblong. There is no trimming needed on such 
a bonnet as long as the veil is worn. The veil 
has a deep hem at each end; at the funeral and 
for a short while afterward it is worn over the 
bonnet and face, hanging nearly to the knees in 
front, and low on the waist behind ; it is attached 
by bar pins of dull jet on each side. When it is 
no longer worn over the face, it is thrown back 
from the front, where it is attached just back of 
the beads on the brim, conceals the bonnet en- 
tirely, as it is doubled upon it, and hangs behind 
quite straight, the lower edge of the upper part 
just reaching the hem of the lowest end. For 
those in lighter mourning who do not wear veils, 
larger bonnets are used, slightly lifted above the 
face, like a poke. These are of felt, edged with 
dull black beads, and trimmed with flat breasts 
of ravens’ feathers, or else folds of black repped 
silk laid on to give the effect of an Alsacian bow. 
Sometimes the entire bonnet is of the silk, with 
dull beads or with some jetted lace. The jetted 
bonnets are for very light mourning. Undressed 
kid gloves with loose wrists that extend outside 
the sleeves are most used by ladies in mourning. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. Connetiy ; Miss Swrrzer ; Madame Kenoe ; 
and Messrs. ARNoLp, ConstaBLe, & Co.; A. T. 
Stewart & Co.; James McCrrrry & Uo.; and 
Lorp & Taytor. 





PERSONAL. 

Tue husband of Curisting Nixsson, M. Rov- 
ZEAUD, is in feeble health, but still an earnest 
speculator on the Paris Bourse. 

—M. Bapst, who belongs to a family that have 


for generations been jewellers to royalty, and 
who is now a proprietor of the Débats aud bro- 








ther-in-law of L&on Say, says one needs to be a 
professional diamond fancier in order to see any 
beauty in the Regent diamond, which to the pro- 
fane looks only like a great knob of glass. al- 
though its price is two and a half million dollars, 
and advises that it be kept for scientific uses. 

—A German, Mr. Aveust Goerret, has given 
sixty thousand dollars toward the Vienna Thea- 
tre Relief Fund, he baving by an accident es- 
caped being present on the night of the disaster. 

—Miss Ruopa Saunpers is assistant in the 
astronomical department of Harvard College. 

—Miss MInKLER, of Rochelle, Illinois, holds 
the brush in her teeth while painting in oils, and 
earns a good living, she having lost both arms. 

—Actors playing before King TueErBaw of 
Burmah have to take off their boots, and make 
their lowest salaams to the King, every time 
they go on or come off the stage. 

—Mr. DaniEeL Forp, who is eighty years old, 
has, owing to municipal changes, and without 
once moving from his birth-place in Bridgewater, 
lived successively in North Bridgewater, in the 
town of Brockton, and im the city of Brockton. 

—Only the maestro himself can play on the 
keys of the piano which Liszt keeps in his study 
at the Hotel Albert, Rome, they are so stiff. 

—A lager-beer music hall in Washington was 
formerly the old home of Colonel Seaton, where 
he entertained Benton, CLAY, and WEBSTER. 

—Madame Yosuipa is suid to be no taller than 
a child of ten, and more duintily attractive than 
any picture on a fan. 

—It is said that the original intention in rela- 
tion to the marriage of the Princess Louise was 
that the Marquis of Hartington should be the 
bridegroom; but that the Marquis, on finding 
the lady’s dowry to be but thirty thousand 
pounds, kindly declined. 

—The milliners aver that the new shade of 
“frightened mouse”’ is to be followed up by one 
called ** young - woman - afraid - of - the- mouse,”’ 
which will be a decided shade of ‘ yeller.” 

—Dr. Le Comte maintains that the majority 
of deaths on the battle-tield occur from hemor- 
rhage, and proposes that every soldier shall be 
taught the situation of the arteries, that he may 
help himself by compression while waiting for 
the surgeon, and that if necessary he shall be 
helped as to the situation of the most important 
ones by tattooing upon his body. 

—The habit of gentlemen sitting over their 
wine at dinner was first introduced by MARGARET 
ATHELING, the Saxon Queen of Scotland, who 
hired her Scotch gentlemen with an extra cup 
of wine to stay at table for the chaplain’s prayers. 

—Mrs. BREWSTER, the wife of the Attorney- 
General, is the daughter of Ropert J. WALKER, 
once Secretary of the Treasury. She bas her- 
self been a clerk in the Treasury. 

—Madame Minnie Havx will not receive flow- 
ers over the foot-lighits. 

—Miss Mary ANDERSON, while in Washing- 
ton, contributed liberally to the fair of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, and in return was entertained 
by Mrs. General SHERMAN, and presented by her 
with a valuable antique candlestick to carry in 
the sleep-walking scene of Lady Macbeth. 

—BaYARD TAYLOk left five hundred sketches, 
in oils and water-colors, made while journeying 
in Northern Europe with knapsack and cane. 

—J DIC, who is still under thirty-five, is com- 
ing to America next autumn, it is said. 

—The Acropolis at Athens was chosen for the 
banqueting hall of the Rev. JosepH Cook and 
his wife on Thanksgiving-day. 

—A new street in Paris is to be named in hon- 
or of the late M. Lirtre. 

—A novel excursion to the north pole in a 
balloon is proposed by Captain Cugrne, R.N. 

—A Christmas present was sent to each news- 
boy in New Orleans by Lorra. 

—Sir Joun Luspock declares that bees prefer 
blue flowers to all others. 

—When Mr. BucHANAN was our minister at 
the court of St. James, an English lady who was 
the wife of a foreign ambassador attempted to 
take precedence of Miss Harrizt Lange at a 
Queen’s Drawing-room. Miss Lang at once 
Press $e the whole business of the hour, sent for 
= ord Chamberlain, and settled her right to 

ead. 

—One of the Harleian Manuscripts in the 
British Museum prophesies a lucky year follow- 
ing the Christmas that falls on a Sunday. 

—Mrs. JuLia WarD Howe and the Women’s 
Club of Boston recently gave Professor MARIA 
MITCHELL a distinguished reception, at which 
every one of note iu those latitudes was a guest, 
and the intention was announced of making 
the *“* Maria Mitchell Reception” an aunual fes- 
tivity. 

—In one of his speeches, while a leader of the 
opposition, GAMBETTA confessed that the Re- 
public had not yet conquered the ** femmes.” 
Till it does, the Republic is not a fixed fact. 

—At the performance of the Messiah in Cin- 
cinnati, Miss Cary was received with more 
warmth than Madame Parti. 

—Mr. Watts, R.A., has had more celebrated 
persons sit to him than any other living painter, 
among whom are TENNYSON, MORRIS, BROwN- 
InG, Lecky, Rossetti, CARLYLE, SWINBUKNE, 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, and BuRNE-JONES. 

—Mile. CourRBET, the sister of the artist, al- 
though she can not paint herself, says she could 
show many a painter how to improve his style. 
She used to prepare CouRBET’s palette for him. 

—The Queen gave a birthday gift to the Crown 
Princess of Prussia of Mr. Borem’s marble like- 
ness of the dog of Prince WaLDEeMmarR, the young 
son lost by the Princess not long since. 

—Graduates and under-graduates at Oxford, 
with some ladies, have just formed a Browning 
Society there. 

—Eveenie is shortly to direct the publication 
of a memoir of the Prince Imperial. 

—SaRrpov is, at fifty, the youngest of the Acad- 
emicians. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE has defined a deputation as 
“a noun of multitude, siguifying many, but not 
signifying much.”’ 

—At a dinner lately given by Mr. J. F. Lou- 
BAT, the medallic historian, to Miss KERNOCHAN, 
the floral decorations cost nearly a thousand 
dollars. 

—General Lew WALLACE is an artist as well 
as an author and a politician. 

—JOHN Brown remarked, apropos of the Prin- 
cess whom Prince LEopPoLpD is to marry, ‘‘ Ech, 
but it’s a fine landing for her!’ Court etiquette 
was violated by the lovers engaging themselves 
without the formal sanction of the Queen. 
There was a great consulting of maps in the 
court at the announcement, as nobody knew 
where Waldeck is, 
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colored wool and gold thread, 
On the outside similar fringe is 
set along each side ofa nar- 
row band of white cloth, which 
is ornamented with fancy stitch- 
es in colored wool and silk and 
gold thread. Tassels to match eS ESE SINT NP LY 
are attached at the bottom of 
the band beneath the narrow 
fringe. The handle is wound 
with wool and gold thread, and 
a peacock blue pompon is set 
at each end of the basket. 


Gypsy Table with Em- 

broidered Top. 

Tuts gypsy table is covered 
with olive velvet, which is fast- 
ened down with gilt -headed 
nails, the edge being concealed 
under a row of fancy galloon. 


Embroidered Reception 

Chair.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tae cushioned back and seat of 
this beautiful ebonized chair is 
covered in one piece with embroid- 
ered black silk, satin, or other ma- 
terial. The design for the embroid- 
ery is given, as far as the space will 
admit, in Fig. 2, and continued in 
Fig. 26, Supplement to the next Ba- 
zar. Both these sections set togeth- 
er give the full design, which is to 
be traced on the ground, and dupli- 
cated to the proper length. Fig. 2 


The ornamentation on 
the circular top is 
partly applied - work 
and partly embroidery, 
For the former, allow- 
ing a margin of two 
inches of the dark vel- 
vet, a circular band 
three inches wide is 
cut of light olive vel- 
vet. The inner edge 
remains plain, while 
the outer is cut in 
clover -leaf scallops. 
The band is basted on 
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CALENDAR FRAME. 

the top, and fastened down at the edges under 
double old gold filoselle silk, which is caught 
down at regular intervals with olive silk. A 
similar line in old gold and heliotrope filoselle 
is sewed down at one-quarter of an inch from 
that on the inner edge, and the space between 


shows the details of the work very clearly. 
The solid parts, which are in button-hole stitch, 
and the couched lines, are in crewels, the chain 
stitch edges and the fancy stitches in silks, 
The large flowers along the middle of the de- 








Fig. 1.—Empromerep Reception CHatr. 


For design see next Supplement, No, VIL, Fig. 26. 


petals are worked 
from each side toward 
the middle, thus de- 
fining the vein.’ The 
upper and lower ends 
of the cushion are 
finished with twisted 
wool fringe, and the 
side edges with thick 
cord, 


Embroidered Cal- 

endar Frame. 
Tuts calendar frame 
is made of paste- 
board covered with 
olive plush. Before 
stretching the plush 
over the frame, it 
is embroidered’ in 
the design shown in 
the illustration, The 
stems are in dark 
olive silk, and the 
leaves in two lighter 
shades of olive. The 
flowers in the corners 
are in three shades 
of heliotrope, those 
on the sides in two 
shades of blue, and 
the whole design is 
edged with gold cord 
sewed down with fine 
yellow silk. The 
stems and flowers are 
in satin stitch, the 
leaves in feather 
stitch, and the cen- 
tres of the flowers in 
knotted stitch. The 
net-work in the cor- 
ner flowers is form- 
ed by crossed threads, 
caught down at in- 
tersecting points with 
silk in a_ lighter 
shade. 


Embroidered 
Chair. 

Tus olive plush 
chair is ornamented 
with bands of em- 
broidery on old gold 
satin set across the 
back and seat. Any 


of the graceful bor- ” 


der patterns from the 
South Kensington 
School or the Society 
of Decorative Art, 
recently published in 
the Bazar, can be 
utilized for this pur- 
pose with good effect. 


Work-Basket. 

Tus circular work- 
basket is partitioned 
through the middle, 
and lined with pea- 
cock blue satin, which 
is smooth on the bot- 
tom and shirred on 
thesides. The edges 
are finished with a 
narrow loop fringe in 


sign shade from pale 
pink to deep damask 
red, The buds are in 
damask red, and the 
smaller flowers along 
the sides in shades of 
blue. The leaves and 
arabesques are in va- 
rious shades of olive 
and bronze. For the 
couched lines strands 
of crewel in two shades 
of olive are caught 
down with silk in a 
lighter shade. The 
coral stitching and 
French knots are in 
old gold. As seen in 
the illustration, the but- 
ton-hole stitches in the 


Fig. 2.—Desten ror Receprion 
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these lines is studded with 
French knots in ruby silk, 
This double line with the 
intervening knots is repeat- 
ed on the dark velvet after 
the space of an inch, this 
space being then filled in 
by a light scroll pattern in 
heliotrope silk. Within the 
second double line is a wav- 
ing line composed of two 
rows in chain stitch in two 
shades of olive. On each 
scallop of the application 
is a small flower in three 
shades of pink, and between 
every two a flower in helio- 
trope on the dark ground. 
The tassel fringe around the 
top and bottom of the table 





next Supplement, No, VIT., Fig. 26.] 





EMBROIDERED CHAIR. 


has a crochet head- 
ing, which is worked 
with olive wool as 
follows: Make 18 ch. 
(chain stitch) for a 
foundation, pass 4, 
work 4 de. (double 
crochet) on the next 
4, twice alternately 
2 ch. and, passing 2, 
1 de. on the next st. 
(stitch), + turn the 
work, 7 ch., twice 
alternately 1 de. on 
the next de. and 2 
ch., 4 de. on the next 
4 de., turn, 4 ch., 4 
de. on the next 4 de., 
twice alternately 2 
ch. and 1 de. on the 
next de. ; repeat from 
* until the required 
length is reached. 
Thread a needle with 
yellow filoselle, and 
work two rows in 
half cross stitch, 
working a stitch at 
each corner of a 
square hole, and at 
intervals on the rows 
of 4 de. which form 
the upper edge of 
the heading set small 
woollen balls. Slip 
tassels of olive wool 
and colored silks over 
the ch. loops at the 
bottom, tying the tas- 
sels with yellow silk. 





Débutante’s Ball 
Dress. 

HE gown must be 
white, and ex- 
tremely simple in 
make and trimming. 
It may be of very 
good material, such 
as satin or brocade, 
but flounces of real 
lace and very elabo- 
rate trimmings would 
not be suitable for a 
débutante. Simple 
white tulle is, per- 
haps, the prettiest of 
all for a young girl, 
with a pointed body 
of white satin or Su- 
rah, real white flow- 
ers on the shoulder, 
and a few real pearls 
as ornaments. Dia- 
monds, emeralds, ru- 
bies, sapphires, ame- 
thysts, and all similar 
stones, are quite out 
of place for a young 
girl on such an occa- 
sion. The whole of 
the toilette must be 
white—gloves, fan, 
shoes, silk stockings, 
A fresh complexion 
may venture on dead 
white ; otherwise 
choose ivory or cream, 
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MARION FAY. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Avtuor or “ Docror Toonz,” “Is He Porensoy ?” 
“Tur Doxer's Curcpren,” “ Joun Catmeate,” 
* Or.ey Farm,” “Tux Wanpen,” eto. 





CHAPTER XIIL 
THE BRAESIDE HARRIERS. 


Tue Braeside Harriers can hardly be called a 
“erack” pack of hounds. Lord Hautboy had 
been right in saying that they were always 
scrambling through ravines, and that they hunt- 
ed whatever they could find to hunt. Neverthe- 
less the men and the hounds were in earnest, and 
did accomplish a fair average of sport under 
difficult circumstances. No “ Pegasus,” or “ Lit- 
tlelegs,” or “Pigskin,” ever sent accounts of 
wondrous runs from Cumberland or Westmore- 
land to the sporting papers, in which the gentle- 
men who had asked the special Pigskin of the 
day to dinner were described as having been “in” 
at some “glorious finish” on their well-known 
horses Banker or Buff—the horses named being 
generally those which the gentlemen wished to 
sell, The names of gorses and brooks had not 
become historic, as have those of Ranksborough 
and Whissendine. Trains were not run to suit 
this or the other meet. Gentlemen did not get 
out of fast drags with pretty little aprons tied 
around their waists, like girls in a country house 
coming down to breakfast. Not many, perhaps, 
wore pink coats, and none pink tops. One horse 
would suffice for one day’s work. An old assist- 
ant huntsman, in an old red coat, with one boy 
mounted on a ragged pony, served for an estab- 
lishment. The whole thing was despicable in the 
eyes of men from the Quorn and Cottesmore. 
But there was some wonderful riding and much 
constant sport with the Braeside Harriers, and 
the country had given birth to certainly the best 
hunting song in the language: 
“Do you ken John Peel with his coat so gay? 

Do you ken John Peel at the break of day? 

Do you ken John Peel when he’s far, far away 

With his hounds and his horn in the morning?” 

Such as the Braeside Harriers were, Lord Hamp- 
stead determined to make the experiment, and;on 
a certain morning had himself driven to Cronelloe 
Thorn, a favorite meet half-way between Penrith 
and Keswick. 

I hold that nothing is so likely to be perma- 
nently prejudicial to the interest of hunting in 
the British Isles as a certain flavor of tip-top 
fashion which has gradually enveloped it. There 
is a pretense of grandeur about that, and, alas! 
about other sports also, which is, to my thinking, 
destructive of all sport itself. Men will not shoot 
unless game is made to appear before them in 
clouds. They will not fish unless the rivers be 
exquisite. To row is nothing unless you can be 
known as a national hero. Cricket requires ap- 
pendages which are troublesome and costly, and 
by which the minds of economical fathers are 
astounded. To play a game of hockey in accord- 
ance with the times you must have a specially 
trained pony and a gaudy dress. Rackets have 
given place to tennis because tennis is costly. In 
all these cases the fashion of the game is much 
more cherished than the game itself. But in 
nothing is this feeling so predominant as in hunt- 
ing. For the management of a pack as packs 
are managed now, a huntsman needs must be a 
great man himself, and three mounted subordi- 
nates are necessary, and for at least two of these 
servants a second horse is required. A hunt is 
nothing in the world unless it goes out as often as 
four times a week. A run is nothing unless the 
pace be that of a steeple-chase. Whether there 
be or be not a fox before the hounds is of little 
consequence to the great body of riders. A bold 
huntsman who can make a dash across country 
from one covert to another, and who can so train 
his hounds that they shall run as though game 
were before them, is supposed to have provided 
good sport. If a fox can be killed in covert aft- 
erward, so much the better for those who like to 
talk of theirdoings. Though the hounds brought 
no fox with them, it is of no consequence. When 
a fox runs according to his nature, he is reviled 
as a useless brute, because he will not go straight 
across country. But the worst of all is the at- 
tention given by men to things altogether outside 
the sport. Their coats and waistcoats, their 
boots and breeches, their little strings and pretty 
scarfs, their saddles and bridles, their dandy 
knickknacks, and, above all, their flasks, are more 
to many men than aught else in the day’s pro- 
ceedings. ~ I have known girls who have thought 
that their first appearance in the ball-room, when 
all was fresh, unstained, and perfect from the 
milliner’s hand, was the one moment of rapture 
for the evening. I have sometimes felt the same 
of young sportsmen at a Leicestershire or North- 
amptonshire meet. It is not that they will not 
ride when the occasion comes. They are always 
ready enough to break their bones. There is no 
greater mistake than to suppose that dandyism 
is antagonistic to pluck. The fault is that men 
train themselves to care for nothing that is not 
as costly as unlimited expenditure can make it. 
Thus it comes about that the real love of sport 
is crushed under a desire for fashion. A man 
will be almost ashamed to confess that he hunts 
in Essex or Sussex, because the proper thing is to 
go down to the Shires. Grass, no doubt, is better 
than ploughed land to ride upon, but taking to- 
gether the virtues and vices of all hunting coun- 
ties, I doubt whether better sport is not to be 
found in what I will venture to call the haunts of 
the clodpoles, than among the palmy pastures of 
the well-breeched beauties of Leicestershire. 

Braeside Harriers though they were, a strong 
taste for foxes had lately grown up in the minds 
of men and in the noses of hounds. Blank days 
they did not know, because a hare would serve 





the turn if the nobler animal were not forth-com- 
ing; but ideas of preserving bad sprung up; 
steps were taken to solace the minds of old wo- 
men who had lost their geese; and the Braeside 
Harriers, though they had kept their name, were 
gradually losing their character. On this occa- 
sion the hounds were taken off to draw a covert 
instead of going to a so-ho, as regularly as though 
they were advertised among the fox-hounds in the 
Times, It was soon known that Lord Hamp- 
stead was Lord Hampstead, and he was welcomed 
by the field. What matter that he was a rev- 
olutionary Radical if he could ride to hounds? 
At any rate he was the son of a marquis, and was 
not left to that solitude which sometimes falls 
upon a man who appears suddenly as a stranger 
among strangers on a hunting morning. “I am 
glad to see you out, my lord,” said Mr. Amble- 
thwaite,the Master. “It isn’t often that we get 
recruits from Castle Hautboy.” 

“They think a good deal of shooting there.” 

“Yes, and they keep their horses. in North- 
amptonshire. Lord Hautboy does his hunting 
there. The earl, I think, never comes out now.” 

“T dare say not. He has all the foreign na- 
tions to look after.” 

“T suppose he has his hands pretty full,” said 
Mr. Amblethwaite. “I knowI have mine just at 
this time of the .ear. Where do you think these 
hounds ran their fox to last Friday? We found 
him outside of the Lowther Woods, near the vil- 
lage of Clifton. They took him straight over 
Shap Fell, and then turning sharp to the right, 
went all along Hawes Wall and over High Street 
into Troutbeck.” 

“ That’s all among the mountains,” said Hamp- 
stead. 

“Mountains! I should think so. I have to 
spend half my time among the mountains.” 

“But you couldn’t ride over High Street ?” 

“No, we couldn’t ride; not there. But we had 
to make our way round, some of us, and some of 
them went on foot. Dick never lost sight of the 
hounds the whole day.” Dick was the boy who 
rode the ragged pony. ‘“ When we found ’em 
there he was with half the hounds around him, 
and the fox’s brush stuck in his cap.” 

“How did you get home that night?” asked 
Hampstead. 

“Home! I didn’t get home at all. It was 
pitch-dark before we got the rest of the hounds 
together. Some of them we didn’t find till next 
day. I had to go and sleep at Bowness, and 
thought myself very lucky to get a bed. Then I 
had to ride home next day over Kirkstone Fell. 
That’s what I call something like work for a 
man and horse.—There’s a fox in there, my lord ; 
do you hear them?” Then Mr. Amblethwaite 
bustled away to assist at the duty of getting the 
fox to break. 

“I’m glad to see that you’re fond of this kind 
of thing, my lord,” said a voice in Hampstead’s 
ear, which, though he had only heard it once, he 
well remembered. It was Crocker, the guest at 
the dinner party—Crocker, the Post-office clerk. 

“ Yes,” said Lord Hampstead, “I am very fond 
of this kind of thing. That fox has broken, I 
think, at the other side of the cover.” Then he 
trotted off down a little lane between two loose- 
built walls, so narrow that there was no space 
for two men to ride abreast. His object at the 
moment was to escape Crocker, rather than to 
look after the hounds, 

They were in a wild country, not exactly on a 
mountain-side, but among hills which not far 
off grew into mountains, where cultivation of 
the rudest kind was just beginning to effect its 
domination over nature. There was a long spin- 
ny rather than a wood stretching down a bot- 
tom, through which a brook ran. It would now 
cease, and then renew itself, so that the trees, 
though not absolutely continuous, were nearly so 
for the distance of half a mile. The ground on 
each side was rough with big stones, and steep in 
some places as they went down the hill. But 
still it was such that horsemen could gallop on 
it. The fox made his way along the whole length, 
and then traversing, so as to avoid the hounds, 
ran a ring up the hill-side and back into the 
spinny again. Among the horsemen many de- 
clared that the brute must be killed unless he 
would make up his mind for a fair start. Mr. 
Amblethwaite was very busy, hunting the hounds 
himself, and intent rather on killing the fox fair- 
ly than on the hopes of a run. Perhaps he was 
not desirous of sleeping out another night on the 
far side of Helvellyn. In this way the sports- 
men galloped up and down the side of the wood 
till the feeling arose, as it does on such occasions, 
that it might be well for a man to stand still a 
while and spare his horse, in regard to the future 
necessities of the day. Lord Hampstead did as 
others were doing, and in a moment Crocker was 
by his side, Crocker was riding an animal which 
his father was wont to drive about the country, 
but one well known in the annals of the Braeside 
Harriers. It was asserted of him that the fence 
was not made which he did not know how to creep 
over. Of jumping, such as jumping is supposed to 
be in the Shires, he knew nothing. He was, too, a 
bad hand at galloping, but with a shambling half- 
cantering trot, which he had invented for himself, 
he could go along all day, not very quickly, but 
in such fashion as never to be left altogether be- 
hind. He was a flea-bitten horse, if my readers 
know what that is—a flea-bitten roan, or white 
covered with small red spots. Horses of this 
color are ugly to look at, but are very seldom bad 
animals. Sach as he was, Crocker, who did not 
ride much when up in London, was very proud of 
him, Crocker was dressed in a green coat, which 
in a moment of extravagance he had had made 
for hunting, and in brown breeches, in which he 
delighted to display himself on all possible occa- 
sions, “ My lord,” he said, “ you’d hardly think 
it, but I believe this horse to be the best hunter 
in Cumberland.” 

“Ts he, indeed? Some horse, of course, must 
be the best, and why not yours ?” 











“There’s nothing he can’t do—nothing. His 
jumping is mi—raculous; and as for pace, you'd 
be quite surprised.—They’re at him again now. 
What an eclio they do make among the hills !” 

Indeed they did. Every now and then the 
Master would just touch his horn, giving a short 
blast, just half a note, and then the sound would 
come back, first from this rock and then from 
the other, and the hounds as they heard it would 
open as though encouraged by the music of the 
hills, and then their voices would be carried round 
the valley, and come back again and again from 
the steep places, and they would become louder 
and louder, as though delighted with the effect of 
their own efforts, Though there should be no 
hunting, the concert was enough to repay a man 
for his trouble in coming there. ‘“ Yes,” said 
Lord Hampstead, his disgust at the man having 
been quenched for the moment by the charm of 
the music, “it is a wonderful spot for echoes.” 

“Tt’s what I cali awfully nice. We don’t have 
anything like that up at St. Martin’s-le-Grand.” 
Perhaps it may be necessary to explain that the 
Post-office in London stands in a spot bearing 
that poetic name. 

“IT don’t remember any echoes there,” said 
Lord Hampstead. 

“No, indeed; nor yet no hunting; nor yet no 
hounds; are there,my Lord? All the same it’s 
not a bad sort of place.” 

“A very respectable public establishment,” 
said Lord Hampstead. 

“ Just so, my lord; that’s just what I always 
say. It ain’t swell like Downing Street, but it’s 
a deal more respectable than the Custom-house.” 

“Ts it? I didn’t know.” 

“Oh yes. They all admit that. You ask Ro- 
den else.” On hearing the name, Lord Hamp- 
stead began to move his horse, but Crocker was 
at his side and could not be shaken off. “ Have 
you heard from him, my lord, since you have been 
down in these parts ?” 

“ Not a word.” 

“J dare say he thinks more of writing to a 
correspondent of the fairer sex.” 

This was unbearable. Though the fox had 
again turned and gone up the valley (a move- 
ment which seemed to threaten his instant death, 
and to preclude any hope of a run from that spot), 
Hampstead felt himself compelled to escape—if 
he could. In his anger he touched his horse with 
his spur, and galloped away among the rocks as 
though his object was to assist Mr. Amblethwaite 
in his almost frantic efforts. But Crocker cared 
nothing for the stones. Where the lord went, 
he went. Having made acquaintance with a 
lord, he was not going to waste the blessing 
which Providence had vouchsafed to him. 

“ He’ll never leave that place alive, my lord.” 

“T dare say not.” And again the persecuted 
nobleman rode on, thinking that neither should 
Crocker if he could have his will. 

“ By-the-way, as we are talking of Roden—” 

“T haven’t been talking about him at all.” 
Crocker caught the tone of anger, and stared 
at his companion. “I'd rather not talk about 
him.” 

“My lord! I hope there has been nothing like 
a quarrel, For the lady’s sake, I hope there’s no 
misunderstanding.” 

“Mr. Crocker,” he said very slowly, “it isn’t 
customary—” 

At that moment the fox broke, the hounds 
were away, and Mr. Amblethwaite was seen rush- 
ing down the hill-side as though determined on 
breaking his neck. Lord Hampstead rushed aft- 
er him at a pace which, for a time, defied Mr. 
Crocker. He became thoroughly ashamed of 
himself in even attempting to make the man un- 
derstand that he was sinning against good taste. 
He could not do so without some implied men- 
tion of his sister, and to allude to his sister in 
connection with such a man was a profanation. 
He could only escape from the brute. Was this 
a punishment which he was doomed to bear for 
being—as his step-mother was wont to say—un- 
true to his order? 

In the mean time the hounds went at a great 
pace down the hill. Some of the old stagers, 
who knew the country well, made a wide sweep 
round to the left, whence by Janes and tracks, 
which were known to them, they could make 
their way down to the road which leads along 
Ulleswater to Patterdale. In doing this they 
might probably not see the hounds again that 
day—but such are the charms of hunting in a 
hilly country. They rode miles around, and 
though they did again see the hounds, they did 
not see the hunt. To have seen the hounds as 
they start, and to see them again as they are 
clustering around the huntsman after eating their 
fox, is a great deal to some men. 

On this occasion it was Hampstead’s lot—and 
Crocker’s—to do much more than that. Though 
they had started down a steep valley—down the 
side, rather, of a gully—they were not making 
their way out from among the hills into the low 
country. The fox soon went up again, not back, 
but over an intervening spur of a mountain to- 
ward the lake. The riding seemed sometimes 
to Hampstead to be impossible. But Mr. Amble- 
thwaite did it, and he stuck to Mr. Amblethwaite. 
It would have been all very well had not Crocker 
stuck to him. If the old roan would only tumble 
among the stones, what an escape there would 
be! But the old roan was true to his character, 
and, to give every one his due, the Post-office 
clerk rode as well as the lord. There was nearly 
an hour and a half of it before the hounds ran 
into their fox just as he was gaining an earth 
among the bushes and hollies with which Airey 
Force is surrounded. Then, on the sloping mea- 
dow just above the water-fall, the John Peel of the 
hunt dragged out the fox from among the trees, 
and having dismembered him artistically, gave 
him to the hungry hounds. Then it was that 
perhaps half a dozen diligent but cautious hunts- 
men came up, and heard all those details of the 
race which they were afterward able to give, as 





on their own authority, to others who had been 
as cautious, but not so diligent, as themselves. 

“One of the best things I ever saw in this coun- 
try,” said Crocker, who had never seen a hound 
in any other country. At this moment he had 
ridden up alongside of Hampstead on the way 
back to Penrith. The Master and the hounds and 
Crocker must go all the same way. Hampstead 
would turn off at Pooley Bridge. But still there 
were four miles during which he would be sub- 
jected to his tormentor. 

“Yes, indeed. A very good thing, as I was 
saying, Mr. Amblethwaite—” 





CHAPTER XIV. 
COMING HOME FROM HUNTING. 


Lorp Hampsteap had been discussing with Mr. 
Amblethwaite the difficult nature of hunting in 
such a county as Cumberland. The hounds were 
in the road before them, with John Peel in the 
midst of them. Dick, with the ragged pony, was 
behind, looking after stragglers, Together with 
Lord Hampstead and the Master was a hard-rid- 
ing, rough, weather-beaten half gentleman, half 
farmer, named Patterson, who lived a few miles 
beyond Penrith, and was Amblethwaite’s right 
hand in regard to hunting. Just as Crocker join- 
ed them the road had become narrow, and the 
young lord had fallen a little behind. Crocker 
had seized his opportunity ; but the lord also seized 
his, and thrust himself in between Mr. Patterson 
and the Master, ‘ That's all true,” said the Mas- 
ter. ‘“ Of course we don’t presume to do the thing 
as you swells do it down in the Shires. We haven't 
the money, and we haven’t the country, and we 
haven't the foxes. But I don’t know whether for 
hunting we don’t see as much of it as you do.” 

“Quite as much, if I may take to-day as a 
sample.” 

“Very ordinary — wasn’t it, Amblethwaite ?” 
asked Patterson, who was quite determined to 
make the most of his own good things. 

“Tt was not bad to-day. The hounds never 
left their scent after they found him. I think our 
hill-sides carry the scent better than our grasses. 
If you want to ride, of course it’s rough. But if 
you like hunting, and don’t mind a scramble, per- 
haps you may see it here as well as elsewhere.” 

“ Better, a deal, from all I hear tell,” said Pat- 
terson. “Did you ever hear any music like that 
in Leicestershire, my lord ?” 

“T don’t know that ever I did,” said Hamp- 
stead. “I enjoyed myself amazingly.” 

“T hope you'll come again,” said the Master, 
“and that often.” 

“Certainly, if I remain here.” 

“I knew his lordship would like it,” said 
Crocker, crowding in on a spot where it was pos- 
sible for four to ride abreast. ‘I think it was 
quite extraordinary to see how a stranger like 
his lordship got over our country.” 

“ Clever little ’orse his lordship’s on,” said Pat- 
terson, 

“Tt’s the man more than the beast, I think,” 
said Crocker, trying to flatter. 

“The best man in England,” said Patterson, 
“can’t ride to hounds without a tidy animal un- 
der him.” 

“ Nor yet can’t the best horse in England stick 
to hounds without a good man on top of him,” 
said the determined Crocker. Patterson grunt- 
ed, hating flattery, and remembering that the man 
flattered was a lord. 

Then the road became narrow again, and 
Hampstead fell a little behind. Crocker was 
alongside of him ina moment. There seemed to 
be something mean in running away from the 
man—something at any rate absurd in seeming 
to run away from him. Hampstead was ashamed 
in allowing himself to be so much annoyed by 
such a cause, He had already snubbed the man, 
and the man might probably be now silent on 
the one subject which was so peculiarly offen- 
sive. “I suppose,” said he, beginning a conver- 
sation which should show that he was willing to 
discuss any general matter with Mr. Crocker, 
“that the country north and west of Penrith is 
less hilly than this ?” 

“Oh yes, my lord; a delightful country to ride 
over in some parts. Is Roden fond of following 
the hounds, my lord ?” 

“T don’t in the least know,” said Hampstead, 
curtly, Then he made another attempt. “These 
hounds don’t go as far north as Carlisle ?” 

“Oh no, my lord; never more than eight or 
ten miles from Penrith. They’ve another pack 
up in that country—nothing like ours, but still 
they do show sport. I should have thought, now, 
Roden would have been just the man to ride 
to hounds—if he got the opportunity.” 

“T don’t think he ever saw a hound in his life. 
I’m rather in a hurry, and I think I shall trot 
on.” 

“T’m in a hurry myself,” said Crocker, “and I 
shall be happy to show your lordship the way. 
It isn’t above a quarter of a mile’s difference to 
me going by Pooley Bridge instead of Dallmaine.” 

“Pray don’t do anything of the kind; I can 
find the road.” Whereupon Hampstead shook 
hands cordially with the Master, bade Mr. Patter- 
son good-by with a kindly smile, and trotted on 
beyond the hounds as quickly as he could. 

But Crocker was not to be shaken off. The 
flea-bitten roan was as good at the end of a day 
as he was at the beginning, and trotted on gal- 
lantly. When they had gone some quarter of a 
mile, Hampstead acknowledged to himself that it 
was beyond his power to shake off his foe. By 
that time Crocker had made good his position 
close alongside of the lord, with his horse’s head 
even with that of the other. “There is a word, 


my lord, I want to say to you.” This Crocker 
muttered somewhat piteously, so that Hamp- 
stead’s heart was for the moment softened 
toward him. He checked his horse and pre- 
pared himself to listen. “I hope I haven’t given 
any offense. I can assure you, my lord, I haven't 
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intended it. I have so much respect for your 
lordship that I wouldn’t do it for the world.” 

What was he to do? He had been offended. 
He had intended to show that he was offended. 
And yet he did not like to declare as much open- 
ly. His object had been to stop the man from 
talking, and to do so if possible without making 
any reference himself to the subject in question. 
Were he now to declare himself offended, he could 
hardly do so without making some allusion to his 
sister. But he had determined that he would 
make no such allusion, Now, as the man ap- 
pealed to him, asking as it were forgiveness for 
some fault of which he was not himself con- 
scious, it was impossible to refrain from making 
him some answer. “All right,” he said; “I’m 
sure you didn’t mean anything. Let us drop it, 
and there will be an end of it.” 

“Oh, certainly; and I’m sure I’m very much 
obliged to your lordship. But I don’t quite know 
what it is that ought to be dropped. As I am so 
intimate with Roden, sitting at the same desk 
with him every day of my life, it did seem natu- 
ral to speak to your lordship about him.” 

This was true. As it had happened that Crock- 
er, who as well as Roden was a Post-office clerk, 
had appeared as a guest at Castle Hautboy, it 
had been natural that he should speak of his of- 
fice companion to a man who was notoriously 
that companion’s friend. . Hampstead did not 
quite believe in the pretended intimacy, having 
heard Roden declare that he had not as yet 
formed any peculiar friendship at the office. He 
had, too, felt, unconsciously, that such a one as 
Roden ought not to be intimate with such a one 
as Crocker. But there was no cause of offense 
in this, “It was natural,” he said. 

“And then I was unhappy when I thought 
from what you said that there had been some 
quarrel.” 

“There has been no quarrel,” said Hamp- 
stead. 

“JT am very glad indeed to hear that.” He 
was beginning to touch again on a matter that 
should have been private. What was it to him 
whether or no there was a quarrel between Lord 
Hampstead and Roden? Hampstead, therefore, 
again rode on in silence. 

“T should have been so very sorry that any- 
thing should have occurred to interfere with our 
friend’s brilliant prospects.” Lord Hampstead 
looked about to see whether there was any spot 
at which he could make his escape by jumping 
over a fence. On the right hand there was the 
lake rippling up on to the edge of the road, and 
on the left was a high stone wall, without any 
vestige of an aperture through it as far as the 
eye could reach. He was already making the 
pace as fast as he could, and was aware that no 
escape could be effected in that manner. He 
shook his head, and bit the handle of his whip, 
and looked straight away before him between his 
horse’s ears, “You can not think how proud 
I’ve been that a gentleman sitting at the same 
desk with myself should have been so fortunate 
in his matrimonial prospects. 1 think it an hon- 
or to the Post-office all round.” 

“Mr. Crocker,” said Lord Hampstead, pulling 
up his horse suddenly, and standing still upon 
the spot, “if you will remain here for five min- 
utes, I will ride on; or if you will ride on, I 
will remain here till you are out of sight. I 
must insist that one of these arrangements be 
made.” 

“ My lord!” 

“Which shall it be?” 

“ Now I have offended you again.” 

“Don’t talk of offense, but just do as I bid 
you. I want to be alone.” 

“Ts it about the matrimonial alliance?” de- 
manded Crocker, almost in tears. Thereupon 
Lord Hampstead turned his horse round and trot- 
ted back toward the hounds and horsemen, whom 
he heard on the road behind him. Crocker paused 
a moment, trying to discover by the light of his 
own intellect what might have been the cause of 
this singular conduct on the part of the young 
nobleman, and then, having failed to throw any 
light on the matter, he rode on homeward, im- 
mersed in deep thought. Hampstead, when he 
found himself again with his late companions, 
asked some idle questions as to the hunting ar- 
rangements of next week. That they were idle 
he was quite aware, having resolved that he would 
not willingly put himself into any position in 
which it might be probable that he should again 
meet that objectionable young man. But he went 
on with his questions, listening or not listening 
to Mr. Amblethwaite’s answers, till he parted 
company with his companions in the neighbor- 
hood of Pooley Bridge. Then he rode alone to 
Hautboy Castle, with his mind much harassed by 
what had occurred. It seemed to him to have 
been almost proved that George Roden must have 
spoken to this man of his intended marriage. In 
all that the man had said he had suggested that 
the information had come direct from his fellow- 
clerk. He had seemed to declare—Hampstead 
thought that he had declared—that Roden had 
often discussed the marriage with him. If so, 
how base must have been his friend’s conduct! 
How thoroughly must he have been mistaken in 
his friend’s character! How egregiously wrong 
must his sister have been in her estimate of the 
man! For himself, as long as the question had 
been simply one of his own intimacy with a com- 
panion whose outside position in the world had 
been inferior to his own, he had been proud of 
what he had done, and had answered those who 
had remonstrated with him with a spirit showing 
that he despised their practices quite as much as 
they could ridicule his. He had explained to his 
father his own ideas of friendship, and had been 
eager in showing that George Roden’s company 
was superior to that of most young men of his own 
position. There had been Hautboy, and Scatter- 
dash, and Lord Plunge, and the young Earl of Lon- 
goolds, all of them elder sons, whom he described 
as young men without a scrious thought in their 








heads. What was it to him how Roden got his 
bread, so long as he got ithonestly? ‘ The man’s 
the man for a’ that.” . Thus he had defended him- 
self, and been quite conscious that he was right. 
When Roden had suddenly fallen in love with his 
sister, and his sister had as suddenly fallen in love 
with Roden, then he had begun to doubt. A thing 
which was in itself meritorious might become dan- 
gerous and objectionable by reason of other things 
which it would bring in its train. He felt for a 
time that associations which were good for him- 
self might not be so good for his sister. There 
seemed to be a sanctity about her rank which did 
not attach to his own. He had thought that the 
Post-office clerk was as good as himself, but he 
could not assure himself that he was as good as 
the ladies of his family. Then he had begun to 
reason with himself on this subject, as he did on 
all. What was there different in a girl’s nature 
that ought to make her fastidious as to society 
which he felt to be good enough for himself? In 
entertaining the feeling which had been strong 
within him as to that feminine sanctity, was he 
not giving way to one of those empty prejudices 
of the world in opposition to which he had re- 
solved to make a life-long fight? So he had rea- 
soned with himself; but his reason, though it af- 
fected his conduct, did not reach his taste. It 
irked him to think there should be this marriage, 
though he was strong in his resolution to uphold 
his sister, and, if necessary, to defend’her. He 
had not given way as to the marriage. It had 
been settled between himself and his sister and 
his father that there should be no meeting of the 
lovers at Hendon Hall. He did hope that the 
engagement might die away, though he was de- 
termined to cling to her even though she clung to 
her lover. This was his state of mind, when this 
hideous young man, who seemed to have been 
created with the object of showing him how low a 
creature a Post-office clerk could be, came across 
him, and almost convinced him that that other 
Post-office clerk had been boasting among his offi- 
cial associates of the favors of the high-born lady 
who had unfortunately become attached to him. 
He would stick to his politics, to his radical theo- 
ries, to his old ideas about social matters general- 
ly, but he was almost tempted to declare to him- 
self that women for the present ought to be re- 
garded as exempt from those radical changes 
which would be good for men. For himself his 
“order” was a vanity and a delusion, but for his 
sister it must still be held as containing some 
bonds. In this frame of mind, he determined 
that he would return to Hendon Hall almost im- 
mediately. Further hope of hunting with the 
Braeside Harriers there was none, and it was 
necessary for him to see Roden as soon as pos- 
sible. 

That evening at the Castle Lady Amaldina got 
hold of him, and asked him his advice as to her 
future duties as a married woman. Lady Amal- 
dina was very fond of little confidences as to her 
future life, and had as yet found no opportu- 
nity of demanding the sympathy of her cousin, 
Hampstead was not in truth her cousin, but they 
called each other cousins, or were called so, None 
of the Hauteville family felt any of that aversion 
to the Radicalism of the heir to the marquisate 
which the marchioness entertained. Lady Amal- 
dina delighted to be Amy to Lord Hampstead, 
and was very anxious to ask him his advice as to 
Lord Liwddythlw. 

“Of course you know all about my marriage, 
Hampstead ?” she said. 

“T don’t know anything about it,” Hampstead 
replied. 

“Oh, Hampstead ; how ill-natured !” 

“Nobody knows anything about it, because it 
hasn’t taken place.” 

“That is so like a Radical, to be so precise and 
rational. My engagement, then ?” 

“Yes; I’ve heard a great deal about that. 
We've been talking about that for—how long 
shall I say ?” 

“Don’t be disagreeable. Of course a man 
such as Llwddythlw can’t be married all in a 
hurry just like anybody else.” 

“ What a misfortune for him !” 

“Why should it be a misfortune ?” 

“JT should think it so if I were going to be 
married to you.” 

“That’s the prettiest thing I have ever heard 
you say. At any rate he has got to put up with 
it, and so have I. It is a bore, because people 
will talk about nothing else. What do you think 
of Liwddythlw as a public man ?” 

“T haven’t thought about it. I haven’t any 
means of thinking. I am so completely a private 
man myself that I know nothing of public men. 
I hope he’s good at going to sleep.” 

“ Going to sleep ?” 

“ Otherwise it must be so dull, sitting so many 
hours in the House of Commons. But he’s been 
at it a long time, and I dare say he’s used to it.” 

“Tsn’t it well that a man in his position should 
have a regard for his country?” 

“Every man ought to have a regard for his 
country; but a stronger regard, if it be possible, 
for the world at large.” 

Lady Amaldina stared at him, not knowing in 
the Jeast what he meant. “You are so droll,” 
she said. “You never, I think, think of the po- 
sition you were born to fill.” 

“Oh yes,I do. I’m a man,andI think a great 
deal about it.” 

“ But you’ve got to be Marquis of Kingsbury, 
and Llwddythlw has got to be Duke of Merioneth. 
He never forgets it for a moment.” 

“ What a nuisance for him—and for you !” 

“Why should it be a nuisance for me? Can 
not a woman understand her duties as well as a 
man ?” 

“Quite so, if she knows how to get a glimpse 
at them,” 

“T do,” said Lady Amaldina, earnestly. “TI 
am always getting glimpses at them. Iam quite 
aware of the functions which it will become me 
to perform when I am Liwddythlw’s wife.” 





“Mother of his children ?” 

“T didn’t mean that at all, Hampstead. That's 
allin the hands of the Almighty. But in becom- 
ing the future Duchess of Merioneth—” 

“That’s in the hands of the Almighty too, 
isn’t it ?” 

“No—yes, 
hands.” 

“The children, the dukedom, and all the es- 
tates.” 

“T never knew any one so provoking,” she ex- 
claimed. 

“(ne is, at any rate, as much as another.” 

“You don’t a bit understand me,” she said. 
“ Of course if I go and get married, I do get mar- 
ried.” 

“ And if you have children, you do have chil- 
dren. If you do—and I hope you will—I'm sure 
they'll be very pretty and well-behaved. That 
will be your duty, and then you'll have to see 
that Llwddythlw has what he likes for dinner.” 

“T shall do nothing of the kind.” 

“Then he'll dine at the club or at the House 
of Commons. That’s my idea of married life.” 

“Nothing beyond that? No community of 
soul ?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“No!” 

“Because you believe in the Trinity, Llwd- 
dythlw won’t go to heaven. If he were to take 
to gambling and drinking, you wouldn’t go to the 
other place.” 

“ How can you be so horrid!” 

“That would be a community of souls, as souls 
are understood. A community of interests I hope 
you will have, and, in order that you may, take 
care and look after his dinner.” She could not 
make much more of her cousin in the way of 
confidence, but she did exact a promise from 
him that he would be in attendance at her 
wedding. 

A few days afterward he returned to Hendon 
Park, leaving his sister to remain for a fortnight 
longer at Castle Hautboy. 


Of course everything is in God’s 
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A CURIOUS HEAD-DRESS. 


MAGINE a style of head-dress called the 

“ Horned Snail,” and that it could be regard- 

ed as elegant ; yet such was the perversity of wo- 
mankind in the fifteenth century. A little later 
the “ Fork” came into vogue ; this had long heart- 
shaped lappets, dangling down in a perverse, in- 
elegant way. This extravagance of nonsense pass- 
ed, to give place to the “ Steeple Coiffure,” a pre- 
tentious affair, sharp and stiff in every line, and 
most unmanageable, we should suppose, except 
in high-roofed palaces. Soon following, the ladies 
of fashion gave attention to a style of head-gear 
politely termed “‘ Asses’ Ears”; the day was, we 
are glad to learn, very brief: unique ugliness 
should be written over against it. Now came in 
the “ Porch Style,” a three-cornered nuisance of 
fashion, simulating an overarching doorway, and 
made complete in its uncouthness by the addition 
of long flowing draperies, blowing this way and 
that, “utterly irreverent of grace.” In strong 
contrast, there came to the women of Wycliffe’s 
time many earnest appeals touching simplicity of 
apparel, and that all attempt at ornamentation 
should be ignored; he entreats that the grievous 
sin of “crooking the hair,” and “laying it up on 
high with gold and precious stones,” be “ entirely 
done away with.” ; 
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MRS. LANGTRY AT THE HAY- 
MARKET THEATRE. 


FYE latest sensation in London dramatic cir- 

cles has been the long-talked-of profession- 
al début of the beautiful Mrs. Langtry as Miss 
Hardcastle, in Goldsmith’s charming comedy, She 
Stoops to Conquer, at a matinée given December 
16, at the Haymarket Theatre, in aid of the Royal 
and General Theatrical Fund. The house was 
crowded with a brilliant assemblage of social and 
titled celebrities, headed by the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales. Although it was the season when 
all London was out of town, every one who was 
fortunate enough to obtain a place came down 
for the occasion. Every seat in the house was 
sold ten days before the performance, and there- 
after commanded exorbitant prices, bringing fifty 
dollars each on the night of the play. It was 
understood that this was a crucial test of the 
actress’s career, on the suecess of which depend- 
ed her adoption of the stage as a profession, as 
although she had won warm applause in private 
theatricals, this was her first appearance before 
the public. The popular verdict in her favor 
was so decisive that a London manager secured 
her on the spot for an engagement beginning in 
January; and it is understood that she will visit 
this country next year. 

Mrs. Langtry’s greatest success was achieved in 
the bar-maid scene, in which she is shown in the 
illustration, page 57. The piquant costume— 
short mouse-colored frock, white apron, snowy 
kerchief fastened by a red rose, and dainty muslin 
cap—set off the beauty which won such admira- 
tion in court circles, and which was not less con- 
spiquous on the stage. A good portrait and bio- 
graphical sketch of her was published in Harrer’s 
Bazar, Vol. XIIL, No.14. She was wholly at her 
ease, her bearing was refined and graceful, and 
her elocution was remarkably fine, her tones 
being heard distinctly in every part of the house. 
This gift she inherits, with a great part of her 
good looks, from her father, the Dean of Jersey, 
who reads with admirable effect. She was re- 
called again and again, and showered with costly 
bouquets. The critics were equally kind, and en- 
couraged the fair Jersey Lily to persevere in her 
new vocation, to which it is said she is urged by 





pecuniary losses. The New York Zribune cor- 
respondent, who witnessed her début, very sensi- 
bly says: “It would be nonsense to say that Mrs. 
Langtry is a great actress. Nobody is a great 
actress all at once, and she has a good deal to 
learn. But it is certain that she has shown very 
rare dramatic aptitudes, gifts of a high order, and 
promise of a brilliant future. .. .She knows very 
well that distinction in this,as in other arts, is to 
be won by hard work ; and she means, I believe, 
to study as hard as if she had no personal charms 
for the fascination of the uncritical public.” 





MINIATURE MUSEUMS FOR 
PRIVATE DWELLINGS. 
OUSEHOLD PETS are the possession of 
every family, and their loss invariably. 
brings a sadness next akin to the grief occasion- 
ed by the death of a dear relative or friend. 

In the early days of our housekeeping we com- 
menced preserving and mounting these “ friends 
of the family,” feeling contident that in after- 
years we should be glad to look upon them as 
they appeared in life, and especially thereby to 
teach the children lessons in Natural History and 
a fondness for dumb animals, as well as to bring 
before them those creatures to which were at- 
tached many a tale of the long ago. Thus pre- 
serving first faithful old Carlos; then his mis- 
chievous companion, a frolicsome little black-and- 
tan terrier; next our gleeful warbler Dickie ; old 
Tabitha, the cat of fifteen years of age; and a 
pair of pretty white rabbits, left stiff and dead, 
but quite perfect save for the cruel wound of the 
weasel that had sucked away their life - blood. 
But space forbids our relating all the afflictions 
time brought to our dwelling, as we wish to de- 
scribe the method by which our accumulation of 
a few years has been made to form a household 
object of unusual interest and beauty, which calls 
forth the admiration of all who see it. 

After using a cabinet case and glass shades of 
various sizes, we finally arranged our entire col- 
lection in a large recess in the library, where it 
forms an appropriate ornament, as well as a 
ready means of interesting study. 

It must be borne in mind that animals and 
birds that have been preserved by taxidermy must 
be kept as nearly air-tight as possible, therefore 
we found this little alcove a suitable place for 
such an arrangement, which in this case was 
made into a “bit” of wild-woodsy scenery, that 
appeared just the spot for our birds and an- 
imals. 

The walls were painted green on each side, but 
on the back were made to represent a rural land- 
scape which receded to a great distance by means 
of a rudely painted yet fine perspective. On one 
side a well-shaped tree is covered with paper 
leaves, simulating a maple (but any foliage may 
be substituted); on the opposite, a miniature 
mountain is formed of rock-work piled in pic- 
turesque confusion, with ivy vines, wild clematis, 
and green mosses, clambering over and hanging 
in graceful festoons from the projecting cliffs, the 
front sloping into a green bank formed of heavy 
brown paper crushed and bent into irregular de- 
pressions, then covered with glue, and thickly 
sprinkled with sand and gravel, and merging into 
a green slope by covering with green moss. 

This bank rises from a lake made by covering 
a piece of the floor with a large fragment of mir- 
ror edged with stones and moss, a lichen-covered 
stump, and tufts of dried and dyed grass, ferns, 
and catkins. Across one enda little rustic bridge 
adds to the picturesque effect, while clumps of 
green shrubs, a fallen tree, and climbing vines 
make a little glen in which our various pets have 
found an apparently congenial tomb, as they all 
appear as natural as in life. Various birds perch 
on the tree branches, rabbits peep from cool green 
coverts beneath the stumps, squirrels are leaping 
across the upper limbs, and climbing up the trunks 
of the trees, while the three dogs, in different po- 
sitions, watch the movements with anxious eyes. 
The door and a small portion of a cottage roof, 
hidden almost by trees and vines, appear in one 
side, and here the few felines that we have “ loved 
and lost” are to be seen in different appropriate 
positions, 

A few butterflies and other insects are seen 
upon the few flowers introduced into the scene, 
but we found that both these were with difficulty 
made to harmonize with the other parts of the 
scene, and imparted a rather artificial appearance, 
so we confined ourselves to a collection of pur- 
ple, crimson, and blue morning-glories over tle 
cottage door, wild clematis on the forest trees, 
and a few clumps of gay everlastings (veiled al- 
most by surrounding green) in the foreground, 
with bright scarlet berries of partridge-vine as 
ground, upon which the gay insects find a meet 
resting-place. The ceiling is painted to repre- 
sent a clear sky. The space which this rural lit- 
tle museum occupies is opposite an east window, 
and between a deep chimney and side wall, about 
ten feet long and five feet deep, the front inclosed 
with glazed sash, and thus affording an unob- 
structed view of the whole. 

We are now contemplating the arrangement of 
a second museum with other animals since ob- 
tained, which is to be in imitation of a winter 
scene, with snow, icicles, and the “sere and yel 
low leaf.” Any white mineral powder mixed with 
“ frosting” and “ diamond powder” will impart a 
brilliant effect, and not become discolored, as will 
any vegetable material. The snow, frost, etc., 
thus made, must be sprinkled upon a paste, in- 
stead of glue, which would discolor it if it became 
damp. As there is no limit of time to which the 
preservation of these specimens may not be ex- 
tended, it will be seen how valuable such a col- 
lection must become. Of course, in arranging 
such a miniature museum, great care is required 
in using trees, etc., of proper proportion, not over- 
crowding or giving a confused appearance. 
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1. Tours Cathedral. 


SKETCHES IN TOURS. 

NHE accompanying illustrations give graphic 
views of noteworthy places in the old city of 
Tours, on the Loire, the bridges across which are 
the finest in Europe. The type of a quaint, clean, 
bright, and orderly French provincial town, one 
meets at every turn memorials of its past life 
full of art and beauty. The Gothie cathedral, 
the work of various architects from the twelfth 
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2. Tower of Charlemagne. 
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8. Clock Tower, or St. Martin’s. 
6. Chateau of Chenonceau. 


SKETCHES 
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to the sixteenth century, though not of grand 
proportions, is nevertheless beautifully modelled. 
The facade and pertails (fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries) present a perfect study of elaborate 
and harmonious design, The careful work of the 
choir (thirteenth century), much of the stained 
glass, and the beautiful esea/ier in the cloisters 
are worthy, too, of special note. Tours possessed 
in former times a still larger church than the ca- 
thedral—the famous Abbey of St. Martin, of which 
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4.’South Portal: of Notre Dame de la Riche. 
7. Chateau of Azay le Rideau. 


8. Hotel Gouin. 


IN. TOURS. 


the Towers of Charlemagne and St. Martin, or 
l Horloge, are the principal remains. Of the many 
churches, that of Notre Dame de la Riche, the in- 
terior of which has lately undergone a complete 
and careful restoration, best deserves notice for 
the beauty of its’ architectural details, its won- 
derful south portail, and some fine specimens of 
stained glass of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. At odd turns and corners of the old 
streets of the town one comes upon the houses 
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5: Interior of Notre Dame de la Riche. 


of the ancient Touraine notabilities—such as the 
Hotel Gouin (1400)—eloquent with their silent 
beauty and carefully studied workmanship. In 
the neighborhood are numberless chateaux, many 
of them rich in historical reminiscences and in- 
trinsic beauty, among which may be cited, as fine 
specimens of the Renaissance, Chenonceau, Am- 
boise, Azay le Rideau, and Chinon, the first the 
residence of Diana of Poitiers, the second the 
seene of the famous plot against the Guises. 
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MRS TANGTRY AT THR HAYMARKET THEATRE, LONDON, IN “SHE STOOPS CONQUER.”—[Sre Pace 55.] 
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GLASS DECORATION. 


LASS decoration is not arduous ; on the con- 

JF trary, it is pleasant and easy work; and 
allowing that change of work is as good as play, 
the worker will regard it as recreation rather 
than labor. In this paper we intend to give 
directions for the simplest style of stained glass 
for house decoration. Among the several kinds 
of glass used for windows, rolled glass is best 
for our purpose. It is semi-transparent and 
somewhat rough on one side. For staining, that 
which possesses a slightly greenish tint is excel- 
lent. Pieces about three inches square, termed 
quarries, are leaded together until the requisite 
size of the window or blind is secured—the lead- 
ing, however, is the last process; each piece is 
first separately traced and stained, and after be- 
ing fired they are sent to a workman to be put 
together in the right shape and form. The first 
point is to measure the space to be filled, and we 
propose first to consider a window-blind, as it is 
a smaller piece of work to commence on than 
the entire window would be, and then to procure 
as many squares as will cover it. Ifa round or 
square centre piece is desired, fewer quarries will 
be needed, and a large piece of glass will have to 
be obtained to fit into the centre. In measuring, 
an allowance should be made for two or three 
narrow rows of glass, which form a border just 
inside the frame-work, and give color to the 
piece. This border should run round the whole 
blind, and also two rows should be introduced 
round the centre panel. These borderings being 
composed simply of plain colored glass, the stu- 
dent will have nothing to do with them except 
to leave the spaces in his measurement, and to 
give the order that they are to be inserted when 
he sends the squares to be leaded. The outside 
one of a pale yellow tone and the inner of clear 
ruby glass look well. 

The other materials with which the worker 
will have to supply himself will be a fine, long 
brush for tracing (it should be one fitted for the 
purpose), and another good-sized camel’s-hair for 
laying on the stain; some tracing brown color in 
powder, which, when painted on solidly, is a rich 
red-brown ; some yellow stain, which is also to 
be obtained in a powder—the foundation of the 
stain being silver, causes it to be expensive, 
but a small quantity will last a long time, and 
go far toward ornamenting a large space (it 
does not merely adhere to the glass as enamel 
colors do, but, as its name implies correctly, it 
literally stains the glass, that is, it sinks into it, 
and, to a certain extent, colors it); a bottle of fat 
oil of turpentine and some ordinary turpentine. 
An arm-rest is also almost indispensable. It is 
a piece of wood some two inches broad and about 
fifteen inches in length, supported at either end 
by blocks of wood about two inches high that 
keep it off the table. Its purpose is to raise the 
hand above the glass, so that the brush, when 
tracing is being performed, may be kept in a 
vertical position, and also to steady the hand, 
that the tracing lines may be true. 

The design should be drawn on squares of thick 
drawing-paper or thin cardboard of the same size 
as the quarries. Ink will be used for the outlines, 
which should be clear, firm, and broad. The pe- 
tals of the flowers and the leaves are then filled 
in with yellow, the veins of the latter being put 
in with black; when dry, it is sized to preserve 
it. One flower or one leaf may fill a square, or 
a sprig with leaves and flowers may be used. 
Only one or two squares will need to be drawn, 
as the pattern is repeated. The pattern must not 
reach to the edges of the squares; if it is allowed 
to do so, the tips of the leaves and of the flowers 
will be hidden by the lead. 

The pattern being complete, the square of 
glass is placed on it, the smooth side uppermost, 
and the design is traced on the surface of the 
glass with the tracing brush and tracing color. 
The color, to which water is added by degrees, is 
ground on the slab with a muller until perfectly 
smooth, and a very small quantity of grated sugar 
is mixed in, and ground down with it. It is more 
pleasant to use when it has been mixed some 
time, even a day or two previous. Let the col- 
or dry on the slab, when it will be seen if too 
much or too little sugar has been used; if it dries 
very slowly, and appears shiny, too much has 
been used, and it will need to be rectified by hav- 
ing more powder ground up with it. Too much su- 
gar is apt to cause the color to boil up when fired ; 
at the same time something of the sort must be 
used to make it adhere to the smooth surface of 
the glass. A few drops of gum-arabic or treacle 
will serve the same purpose. Always trace on 
the smooth side of the glass, leaving the rough side 
for applying the stain. The arm-rest now comes 
into requisition. It is placed quite over the glass, 
and the hand rests on it so that the brush can be 
held in an upright position ; the color is then laid 
on, not dragged on as in painting on drawing-pa- 
per, but allowed as much as possible to run on. 
A little difficulty will be experienced at first in 
tracing exactly, but it will soon be overcome with 
practice. When dry, hold it up to the light; if 
the lines look even and equal in width, it will be 
satisfactorily done; but if the color is dragged, 
or dries in lines instead of appearing solid, it 
should be washed off, and done again. 

When a particularly thick line is desired, such 
as a pistil of a flower, quickly outline it, and be- 
fore it dries fill it in with color. The glass should 
be perfectly clean and free from greasiness. The 
faster glass painting is done, consistently with 
doing it well, the better it will look; it does not 
require any touching up, but the color should be 
put on at once, and decidedly without alteration. 
Staining is the next and last operation. It should 
not be attempted until the tracing is thoroughly 
dry, for fear the latter should get rubbed off ; the 
square is held in a slanting direction in the left 
hand, which rests upon the table, and the stain 
is applied with a thick camel’s-hair brush to the 
back of the glass, that is, to the opposite side to 








which the tracing color has been applied. When 
the stain is mixed, it is important that the palette 
knife, muller, and slab should be scrupulously 
clean, and freed from every particle of tracing 
brown color. The mediums used are fat oil and 
turpentine. A few drops of fat oil are first mix- 
ed in with the stain by means of the palette knife, 
then turpentine is added, and the whole is rubbed 
down with the muller; it should be quite smooth 
and free from grit. The stain is laid on tolerably 
thick ; some glass requires it stronger than oth- 
ers, but the slightly greenish tint we recommend 
does not need it particularly strong. The stain 
when laid should not be too flat, the strength may 
even be a little varied, but it should be free from 
streakiness. It should not require touching up 
when dry, nor should it be painted on with fine 
strokes of the brush; it should rather be laid in 
its place at once without any after-meddling or 
rubbing-up of the wash, Another point to be 
noticed is that while it must quite reach to the 
traced outlines, it must not spread beyond; if by 
any accident it does so, it must be taken off with 
a piece of stick or the point of a knife. 








AN EAST BLOW. 
By SUSAN N. DAY. 

P\HE summer hotel among the mountains was 

almost deserted. Half a dozen of the late- 
staying guests were gathered in the little parlor, 
“for their last evening. A high September wind 
turned their thoughts to the desolateness of the 
winter months in the White Hills. Maud Wel- 
lington, always a leader in talk and action, called 
to the landlord: 

“ Come here, please, Mr. Little ; tell us how you 
ever live here through the winter ?” 

“Waal, you jest come up here and try one of 
our east blows! I tell you, you don’t know any- 
thing about the maountings. You only come up 
here when it’s warm and nice, and Mr. George 
he drives his team around, what d’ye call it ?” 

“Tandem !” suggested George. 

“ Yes, tantrum: and he takes you girls to drive, 
and it’s ali very pretty. Jest let him be here in 
the winter, and he’d drive tantrum, sure enough.” 

“ Wouldn't it be fun?” asked Maud. “ Would 
you really take us in, if we came up next win- 
ter?” 

“T guess most likely I could. You’d have to 
kinder put up with things, though. I'd be real 
glad to see you, naow; the winters is awful 
lonely !”” 

“]T am in earnest, and I will come if the rest 
will. I think it would be very jolly,” said Maud. 

“Yes, quite too awfully ghastly jolly,” mur- 
mured her brother George, whose slang was over- 
whelming. 

The others all promised they would join her 
if she formed a party, and the next morning they 
separated, and forgot all about the plan and the 
promise, as people do. 

It was late in December. The holidays were 
approaching. Maud Wellington was restless and 
dissatisfied. The season had been -very disap- 
pointing. Everybody was dull and stupid; Ger- 
mans were tiresome, dinners more so, and she 
was tired of Boston and every one in it. And 
all this was because a certain Thomas Sedgwick 
Thornton had not appeared in the city, as she 
had expected. It was none the less true because 
she would have denied it, and that she had al- 
ways laughed at him, and professed to hold him 
in the most perfect contempt. She knew per- 
fectly well that he was a hard-working lawyer in 
New York, with little time for holiday-making, 
but she was quite unreasonable enough to think 
that such trifles as business made no difference. 
He ought to have admired her enough to have 
made any sacrifices, and have made haste to con- 
tinue the summer’s acquaintance. It made no 
difference to her, also, that there were many oth- 
ers as assiduous in their devotion as he was re- 
miss. He was the Mordecai at the gate, and she 
was unhappy. The wind howling round the cor- 
ner of the house took her thoughts back to the 
last evening in the mountains, and a sudden re- 
solve made her spring to her feet. 

“Mother,” she cried, rushing into the warm 
library, where her mother sat dozing before the 
fire, “I have made up my mind. We will go up 
to the mountains, and see how they look with the 
snow on them.” 

“You crazy girl! we won’t do anything of the 
sort.” 

Mrs. Wellington always made a point of seem- 
ing to oppose her daughter’s plans, but she al- 
ways did just what her children told her to do. 
Maud wasted no words in entreaty, but coolly 
told her that she must go, without more ado. 

With Maud to decide was to act. George was 
delighted with the prospect of such a “ lark”: he 
had not known what to do with the holidays. 
Notes were immediately sent to those who had 
been with them when the proposition was made, 
and to several others who might be congenial 
spirits. When they had written nearly all, Maud 
said with perfect carelessness : 

“T suppose you will have to write to that Mr. 
Thornton, I don’t think he would add much to 
the general hilarity, but I am afraid it wouldn’t 
do to leave him out and ask all the rest who 
were there.” 

“ Right you are!” said George. “Tl send an 
invite to the old duffer; he's not half a bad fel- 
low, after all. Of course he won’t put in an ap- 
pearance.” 

But it is the impossible which happens. For 
some occult reason, Mr. Thornton chose to join 
this wild expedition, and presented himself at the 
appointed time at the rendezvous. With the ex- 
ception of himself and poor Mrs. Wellington, who 
looked already victimized, it was as gay a party 
as Boston could furnish. 

As usual, it was Maud who was leader and 
prime favorite. But she was admirably second- 
ed by three of her friends, only a little less brill- 





iant and daring than she. Then there were two 
or three society men, who would have gone any- 
where that Maud and her set proposed. Little 
did they care for the grandeur of mountain scen- 
ery in its severe winter dress, but the trip prom- 
ised much fun and unlooked-for opportunities for 
carrying out certain intentions. Last and noisi- 
est of all came George Wellington, a Harvard 
Sophomore, with an equally reckless and hair- 
brained classmate, whom the young ladies alter- 
nately petted, snubbed, and used as foils in their 
more serious schemes. 

Mr. Thornton felt out of his element, as he had 
done so many times during the summer. He was 
not keyed to the same pitch of high spirits and 
unceasing gayety. He was grave, quiet-—a man 
who was terribly in earnest about everything that 
he did. From the first moment that he saw her 
he became fascinated with Maud, against his will 
and better judgment. Her beauty, wit, caprices, 
would not let themselves be forgotten. He was 
angry with her, he heartily disapproved of her, a 
dozen times a day; and then, when he was most 
indignant with her, he discovered that he loved 
her with a love which he could not reason away 
nor live down. He was more bitterly enraged 
with her than ever to-day, as the cars rapidly bore 
them toward the mountains. He cursed himself 
and his folly in having joined them. No one 
seemed to want him. Maud, with her usual per- 
verseness, had given him a careless greeting, and 
turned away to lavish her brightest smiles and 
merriest speeches on Gilbert Livingston, a man 
whom he cordially hated and despised. Mrs. 
Wellington alone seemed to need him. She was 
hervous, weak, and timid, dreading the journey, 
and unable to control her children’s madness, so 
she clung to Thornton with instinctive trust in his 
sober strength. He never dreamed, being blind 
as men are, that Maud saw every motion that he 
made, that she had so placed herself as to hear 
every word he spoke. He only saw, with wrath 
and shame, that she was flirting openly, desper- 
ately, with that soulless, brainless Livingston. 

But even Thornton shook off his gloom when 
they came among the hills. The highest peaks 
were white with snow, reflecting the setting sun 
with dazzling brilliancy against the marvellous 
blue of the sky. It was very cold, but clear and 
still, when they left the cars for their drive of a 
few miles. Mr. Little met them with his six- 
horse stage; the wind had not left enough snow 
on the rising ground for sleighing, to Maud’s re- 
gret. It was an exhilarating drive. The air was 
like wine, and made each inhalation an increas- 
ing joy. The laughter and the sweet, ringing 
voices of the girls no longer jarred upon him; he 
was a boy again himself, and startled them by 
his wit and gayety. Maud was delighted, She 
warmed toward him, and left poor Livingston 
shivering out of the sunlight of her favor. It 
was all going to be a perfect success, she thought, 
and blessed herself for the inspiration. 

The hotel, when they reached it, after the stars 
had come out superbly in the clear air, looked as 
if prepared for a siege. It was closed, except a 
few rooms on the ground-floor of the west and 
south sides. On the north and east every blind 
was securely fastened. 

“‘ Have you had an east blow yet ?” asked Maud, 
as they dashed up to the door. 

“No, miss, not yet,” said the landlord. “I 
guess we will hev, pretty quick, though. The 
maountings hev kinder looked like it all day.” 

“T hope it will come. I should consider our 
whole trip a failure if it doesn’t.” 

Mr. Little shook his head and smiled doubt- 
fully. ‘I guess when you've seed one, you won't 
be likely to want to see another very quick.” 

The next day was gloriously clear. There was 
no wind stirring as yet. It was this stillness that 
roused the forebodings of the landlord. His 
guests had a magnificent walk, they said: they 
climbed part way up Starr King, and had a view a 
hundred times more superb than they had ever im- 
agined it could be. It had been hard work climb- 
ing over the slippery rocks, and they came back 
to the house delightfully tired and in undimin- 
ished spirits. The general hilarity flagged not 
during the cozy evening round the huge open 
fire, and one and all pronounced their satisfac- 
tion and delight—all except Mrs. Wellington, who 
had not stirred from the fire all day, and whe 
grew more and more nervous as the talk about 
the expected east blow continued. 

In the morning Mr. Little’s predictions were 
verified. The city people’s ears were startled by 
what he had so often described as the “ roaring 
of the maountings.” This strange, steadily in- 
creasing roar, which seemed so inexplicable, fill- 
ed some with alarm, some with most enjoyable 
excitement. Mr. Little called them to see the 
“ churning of the clouds up the chasm,” and, look- 
ing, they forgot to smile because he pronounced 
the ch of the last word as he did in the first. It 
was a sight not to be forgotten, a grand, terrible 
sight, as the angry clouds came up, rolling over 
and over, as it seemed, through the gap which 
opened out toward the east. 

Within the house there were hurried prepara- 
tions. Mrs. Little and her sons went about mak- 
ing everything as fast as possible, while her hus- 
band and his two men went to the barns to give 
the cattle and horses food and water to last them 
till the storm had passed ; for when it had reach- 
ed its height, neither man nor beast could stand 
against it. Thornton, George, and his classmate 
prepared to go down to the barn and help them, 
for the time seemed very short. Every moment 
the tempest increased in violence. Quick as 
thought Maud wrapped herself in her fur cloak, 
and said she would go with them. Her mother 
was so distressed that she would have desisted, 
but that she caught Thornton’s look of disap- 
proval and disgust, she thought, and then nothing 
could have prevented her. Seizing her brother’s 
hand, she rushed out of the house. The barns 
were west of the hotel, some little distance down 
the hill. The wind carried them on as if they 





were straws, and drove them breathless against 
the building. Maud had never dreamed of its 
force. When they were inside the barn, and the 
door had been closed with difficulty, Thornton 
said to her, very sternly: 

“This is perfect folly. If you do not go back 
to the house instantly, you will not be able to go 
at all.” 

Mr. Little said the same; the storm roared so 
they could scarcely hear each other even then. 
Maud was bitterly ashamed of her folly, but not 
one whit afraid. Even Thornton could not help 
admiring even while he blamed her. He asked 
Little to take her and “the boys” back to the 
house, He himself, being strong and large, would 
stay and help the men. It was the best plan. 
The four had a hard fight to return. Holding 
each other’s hands, one keeping behind the other 
as much as possible, they struggled up the hill. 
Once they fell flat to the earth, but regaining 
their feet after a moment, they toiled on, and 
reached the protection of the house. Little said 
he had never seen the “ blow come on so fast.’ 
There was no use in his trying to go back to the 
barn: the men would do what was necessary, and 
his strength was half used up by his efforts al- 
ready. After Maud had regained her breath she 
went to the window, and would not stir or speak. 
Her eyes were fixed on the barns. The others 
gathered round the fire in awed silence. The ter- 
ror of the storm was upon them. It seemed as 
if nothing could stand against its violence. Mrs. 
Wellington was nearly fainting with fright. She 
was certain that the house would go. Once Maud 
turned and said, in a strained, hard voice, 

“Mr. Little, how long does this sort of thing 
generally last ?” 

“Wa’al, it begins abaout noon to be the worst, 
and it keeps it up till next morning.” 

“Ought not the men to come up pretty soon ?” 
she asked again, with ill-concealed anxiety. 

“Oh yes, they'll be up directly, I guess.” 

But they did not come. Once Maud saw three 
figures creep around the partially sheltered side 
of the building, but when they reached its front 
they were struck down, and she saw them crawl 
on their hands and knees back into the sheds. 
The full horror of the circumstance struck her. 
Calling Mr. Little, she told him what she had 
seen. 

“Then they must stay there till it is over?” 
she said, in low, unnatural voice. 

‘“‘T’m afraid so,” he answered, anxiously. 

“Do try to help them,” she pleaded, so ear- 
nestly that the men all resolved to try, though it 
was of so little use. Taking a rope, Little tied all 
the volunteers firmly together; even the “ howl- 
ing swell,” Livingston, as George called him, of- 
fered to help. When all was ready, they crept 
along the western side of the house with little dif- 
ficulty. But when they reached the corner, they 
went down like planks. They tried again and 
again, and then came back into the house tired 
and disheartened. 

The short afternoon had passed; the early 
darkness made the terror of the storm more aw- 
ful. Maud still strained her eyes through the 
deepening gloom. The storm at that moment 
was at its height. Clutching the window-frame 
tightly with her fingers, she pressed her dilated 
eyes against the pane, and saw with speechless 
horror the roof of the large barn swept off as if 
it had been paper. It was all the more terrible 
because not a sound of the falling timbers could 
be heard above the ceaseless roaring of the wind. 

It was an awful night. No one thought of 
sleeping. They clustered together about the fire 
in silent terror. From time to time Mr. Little 
spoke re-assuringly. There was no danger for 
themselves, he said; the house was firmly built ; 
large beams passed diagonally from floor to ceil- 
ing through the partition walls; it was not pos- 
sible that they could give way. But the awed 
hearts were not easily assured. Maud alone 
had no thoughts for herself or the safety of the 
house, She had seen the roofless barn, and she 
strove to picture the fate of Thornton and the 
two men with him, without food, without fire, with 
no roof to shelter them, and perhaps crushed by 
falling timbers, for it had been too dark to see 
the extent of the disaster. She told no one of 
the sight which she had witnessed. Only she 
and Little knew what had happened. All that 
was best in her came to the surface that long, 
agonizing night. Never again could she silence 
her better, nobler self. Very base and contempt- 
ible seemed all her wiles, her caprices, her coquet- 
ries. It had been her wild folly that had placed 
Thornton in this danger. If she had not delayed 
the men they could have returned to the house 
before it was too late. If he were alive when 
morning dawned he should know how bitterly 
she had repented. 

She remembered how she had trifled with him 
when once, the summer before, he had told her 
that he loved her more than he had ever loved 
any being before or ever could again. She had 
not meant to drive him away from her; she had 
only meant to tease him for a little. But he 
had taken it all in earnest, and now, of course, he 
had ceased to think of her except to despise her. 
If he had continued to love her, would he have 
been so long silent? She little knew that the 
man who was all sincerity could not understand 
the insincere. 

He would never care for her now, of course, 
and she loved him with all the force of her strong, 
ungoverned heart. After that night of agony she 
could never be the same. 

The pale daylight dawned upon her white face. 
The wind died slowly down, as the sun came up 
the troubled sky. The ruin of the night was re- 
vealed to the weary watchers. 

Three men came slowly up the hill, tired, hun- 
gry, half-frozen, but safe. They had made a 
comparatively warm nest for themselves in the 
hay, where they had passed the sleepless night. 
The part of the barn which sheltered them and 
the cattle and horses had been uninjure |, and not 
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a man or beast had been hurt by the falling 
beams. 

Mrs. Wellington could not be induced to re- 
main an unnecessary ‘moment in the terrible 
place, and late in the afternoon the subdued 
party were in the cars returning to Boston. 
Thornton confessed that it was the most uncom- 
fortable night he had ever passed, but that he 
would cheerfully have undergone far greater 
hardships for the reward that it brought him. 
Before they reached the city he had ‘learned of 
the agony which the night’s suspense had been 
to Maud, and she had acknowledged her love for 
him in answer to the passionate reiteration of 
his devotion to her. And this was the work of 
an Hast Blow ! 


{Begun in Hanrer’s Bazar No. 53, Vol. XIV.) 


THE “LADY MAUD”: 
Schooner ¥acht. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
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CHAPTER III.—{ Continued.) 


Ir took us about ten minutes to reach the boat, 
but it was not until we were quite close that I 
could see that no ship had ever owned her. She 
was, indeed, a pleasure-boat, painted a light blue ; 
the head of her mast, that had been unstepped, 
projected over the bow, and the clew of her lug 
trailed in the water over her side. The men 
threw their oars in; we glided alongside and 
grasped the gunwale. 

“ Just as might ha’ been sworn!” said one of 
my fellows. ‘“ Here’s a dead man in her.” 

I stood up and looked into the boat. The 
first object my eye rested upon was the figure 
of a man lying at full length upon his breast, 
with his face hidden in his arms. The mast was 
along the thwarts, but a portion of the sail was 
in the bottom of the boat, and the man lay upon 
the canvas. There were a couple of oars, with 
their blades projecting over the stern, and I im- 
mediately noticed a bundle of man’s clothes— 
trousers, coat, waistcoat, shirt, hat, and boots, a 
complete rig-out—in the stern-sheets. I jumped 
into the boat, followed by one of the men. 

“Ts he dead, think you, sir?” 

“Help me to turn him over—gently.” 

As we raised him he moaned, then gave a deep 
grunt, and immediately afterward uttered a loud, 
prolonged shriek, and sprang to his feet with such 
frantic energy that the ooat was all but capsized 
by him, and I had to grasp his collar to save him 
from falling overboard. 

“Where am I” he shouted, staring about him 
in the wildest manner, and then peering into my 
face. “‘Oh, my good God!” he groaned, “ my bro- 
ther’s drowned, and I’ve been drifting about in this 
boat since seven o’clock this morning, if to-day’s 
Thursday ;” and catching sight of the clothes in 
the stern of the boat, he burst into tears, and 
wept and sobbed most grievously. 

“ Here,” said I to.the yachtsmen, “hitch the 
end of this painter to your aftermost thwart, and 
tow us to the schooner. Bear a hand, men, as 
I'm afraid this poor fellow is starving.” 

Saying which, I put my hand upon the young 
man’s shoulder, and in a manner obliged him to 
sit down. So far as I could read his face by 
the moonlight, he looked about five or six and 
twenty years old. He was dressed in a light 
tweed suit, and a small telescope was slung at his 
back. He was as white as a corpse, and shiver- 
ed and shuddered incessantly, even to the extent 
of his teeth chattering; quite dazed, too, and 
staring one moment at me, and then at the boat 
ahead, and then up at the moon, and around 
the sea, with an air of stupefaction that was like 
madness, until his eyes fell upon the clothes in 
the stern-sheets, whereupon he would moan as 
though suffering an agony of pain, and twist and 
turn about in such a fashion that I was obliged to 
keep my hand ready to collar him, lest he should 
writhe himself overboard. I asked him one or 
two questions; but beyond learning that his boat 
had been blown out to sea from Weymouth, and 
that his brother, who had been his companion, 
was drowned, I could get no information from 
him. He was as muddy and confused as a man 
in liquor, and could only stare and groan and 
topple about in his misery. 

As we approached the yacht, Sir Mordaunt 
called to know what I had found. I would not 
answer, for fear that Lady Brookes, whose cabin 
port-hole was sure to be open, should hear me 
and be alarmed. However, when we were close 
enough for the people aboard the schooner to see 
two figures in each boat, a dead hush fell upon 
them—no more questions were asked. 

We got the boats alongside. “Catch hold of 
that rope,” said I to the poor fellow; but he was 
too weak to gain the deck unassisted. Sir Mor- 
daunt’s good heart stood in no need of explana- 
tions: he took one arm and Norie the other, and 
between them they carried him to a chair, and 
forthwith administered a bumper of cold brandy 
grog. The spirit acted like magic, and the poor 
creature drew himself erect, and looked earnest- 
ly and intelligently about him. 

“Our friend,” said I,“ will be all the better 
for something to eat. He has been drifting 
about the Channel in his open boat all day.” 

Instantly Miss Tuke ran below, and returned 
with a plate of cold meat and bread, which she 
placed on the skylight before the young man. 
He seemed mightily embarrassed by the kind- 
ness shown him, and utterly miserable too; for 
though he ate with avidity, he would pause every 
minute to sigh deeply, and once I saw the bright 
tears drop off his cheeks on to his plate. 

We drew away whilst he ate, and stood looking 
at his boat and talking in whispers about him. 
The clothes in the stern had a dreadfully signifi- 





cant appearance, knowing, as we did, that they 
belonged to a drowned man. After a little I 
went back to the young fellow, and asked him if 
he would have some more meat. He said no; 
and then, grasping my hand, thanked me in the 
most moving manner for saving his life. 

“You feel pretty well again, I hope?” said 
Norie. 

“Much better, I thank you, sir.” And looking 
away over the sea, he exclaimed, with a gush of 
grief: “I have left my wife at Weymouth, and the 
long absence will have broken her heart. . And 
oh, my poor brother! my poor brother !” 

I saw Miss Tuke clasp her hands, and I own I 
was much affected. 

“How came you in this wretched plight?” 
said I. 

“Oh, sir,” he answered, “I can tell it you all in 
a few words. Iam clerk in a London bank, and 
my brother was in the Weymouth post-office. I 
had got a fortnight’s holiday, and brought my 
wife to Weymouth for a change of air. My 
brother owned the boat you found me in, and 
last night we arranged to have a. sail before 
breakfast this morning. We started, and sailed 
a long distance out, and then my brother said be- 
fore we returned he would bathe. He undressed 
and jumped into the sea, and was swimming very 
well, when all at once he cried out, his arms stood 
up out of the water, and he disappeared. I tried 
to row the boat round to where he had sunk, but 
she was too heavy and the wind too strong, and, 
besides, he never rose again,” said he, looking at 
us with his white face, and stretching out his 
quivering hands in a manner strange indeed to 
see. 

“ Here, take this, my man,” said Sir Mordaunt, 
pouring out another nip of brandy. 

The poor fellow swallowed the dose, and then 
continued : 

“T know nothing of the management of boats, 
and I was made foolish by the dreadful sudden- 
ness of my brother’s death. The Bill of Port- 
land was in sight, and I put the oars out and 
rowed in that direction ; but besides being a bad 
rower, I found the oars too heavy, the wind was 
sideways and against me, and I felt ill and weak 
with sorrow and fear. I had soon to give up, but 
I thought of my wife, which made me resolve to 
set the sail and try to reach the shore by sailing. 
I hoisted it up, but I found, owing to my igno- 
rance of steering and adjusting the sail so as to 
catch the wind properly, that I was leaving the 
land instead of approaching it. I looked about 
for help, but there was only one vessel in sight, 
a long way off; yet I thought I might be able to 
overtake her, or at least get near enough to make 
them see that I was in distress. So I turned the 
rudder, and the wind being strong and behind 
me, the boat ran very fast along, but not fast 
enough to reach the vessel, which gradually faded 
out of sight. I saw more vessels, but all of them 
a long way off, and not knowing where I should 
be blown to, I took the mast down, hoping that 
by remaining stationary I should be noticed by 
some passing ship. But, though the sail was 
down, I knew that I was being blown further 
and further from the land; and what with that 
and the thought of my drowned brother, and 
my wife waiting for me, I wonder I did not fall 
crazy,” said he, looking strangely. Then, after a 
pause, he exclaimed, suddenly, “ Pray, what time 
is it?” 

I told him. 

“How am I to get home?” he cried, starting 
up and flinging a look round the sea. “Is Wey- 
mouth far off?” 

“Now don’t worry yourself,” said I; “we'll 
put you in the way of getting home.” 

Sir Mordaunt looked at me as if he would ask 
how that was to be done. 

“You see, my friend,” I continued, “that we 
are in a dead calm; and without wind, you know, 
a sailing vessel is helpless.” 

“ Yes, sir, I know that,” he answered, sadly. 
“But I'm thinking of the fear and grief my long 
absence will cause ty wife.” 

Miss Tuke sidled up to me, and whispered faint- 
ly: “Oh, Mr. Walton, do advise Uncle Mordaunt 
how to land him. His distress is quite heart- 
rending.” 

“Mr. Tripsnore,” said I to the mate, who stood 
looking at us from the other side of the skylight, 
“have you made Portland High Light yet ?” 

“No, sir, and I don’t reckon we shall make it. 
We've too much offing.” 

“ How far distant is that light visible?” 
“Why, in clear weather, about twenty mile, 
es 

‘“ Now you see how the case stands,” said I, ad- 
dressing the young man, who had been eagerly 
listening. ‘I should say that Weymouth is a 
good full thirty miles distant from this point, and 
so we can’t possibly land you by a boat. But 
yonder,” said I, pointing to the smack that lay be- 
calmed about a mile and a half abreast of us, “ is 
a vessel that will set you ashore near to Wey- 
mouth, I dare say. That’s all that can be done, 
I think, Sir Mordaunt ?” 

“ Ay, to be sure,” answered the baronet, brisk- 
ly, as though relieved of a perplexing considera- 
tion; “‘and if they won’t land you for charity, 
they'll do it for money, I have no doubt.” 

“Oh, I'll pay them, with pleasure, sir,” replied 
the young fellow, plunging his hands into his 
pockets, just as a man would who is not quite 
sure of finding what he seeks. 

Sir Mordaunt waved his hand with a benevo- 
lent gesture, and then crossed over to Tripshore 
and gave him some directions in a low voice. 

Tne mate went to the side where the yacht’s 
boat lay, and called to the two men who remain- 
ed in her, “One of you cast that boat’s painter 
adrift, and chuck the end up to me.” Here he 
ducked as the rope came aboard, caught it, and 
took a turn with it. Then thrusting his head 
over the bulwark, he mumbled out some instruc- 
tions. The little boat shoved off, and I saw her 
shoot out of the shadow our vessel threw upon 
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the water, and head for the smack, the thole-pins 
creaking as the oars were brandished, and a tiny 
wake behind her, like a string of glow-worms. 

“Don’t allow your mind to be uneasy,” said 
Sir Mordaunt, coming back to the young fellow. 
“Pil see that you are put in the way of getting 
home, and meanwhile keep your heart up by re- 
flecting that you'll soon be with your wife.” 

“You are very good—very good indeed, sir,” 
answered the other, in a trembling voice. “ This 
has been an awful day for me.” 

And indeed there was no occasion for him to 
say as much, for he had the most broken-down 
Igok I ever saw in a man. His voice quivered, 
he kept on clasping and unclasping his hands, 
and stealing wild looks around the sea, and now 
and again he would smear his hand over his fore- 
head, as though he struggled to collect his mind 
or to help himself to discover that he was not in 
a dream. 

“ Were you asleep when I found you 2” said I. 

“T couldn’t tell you, sir. When it grew dark 
my loneliness became horrible. The wind dropped, 
and the boat made no noise, and the silence was 
shocking. Several times,” said he, sinking his 
voice, and looking at Ada Tuke as if constrained 
by her sweet face—marble-like in the moonlight, 
and beautiful with sympathy—to address her, “I 
imagined I saw my brother’s body in the water 
near me. A dreadful fit of horror came upon me 
at last, and I threw myself into the bottom of the 
boat ; but whether I fainted or fell asleep from 
exhaustion, I can’t tell you, for I remember no- 
thing more until I looked up and saw you bend- 
ing over me, sir,” turning to me. 

“Take some more brandy,” said Norie, observ- 
ing, as indeed we all did, how the poor fellow was 
shivering. ‘A whole gallon wouldn’t affect you 
in your present condition.” And he whispered 
to me: “ What an imagination! It will play the 
devil with his nerves when he gets home. I should 
be sorry to swear that he won't sicken and die of 
this day.” 

Miss Tuke now began to talk to him. How 
very gentle and sympathetic and cordial she was 
with the poor fellow! She did him more good 
than the brandy. He told her how long he had 
been married, and where he lived in London, and 
that the baby was considered more like him than 
its mamma, though it had her eyes, and resembled 
her when it smiled, and so on, and so on. Sir 
Mordaunt listened approvingly, Norie with a grin, 
and I with wonder. What was her receipt for 
making this poor, dejected, shipwrecked cockney 
cheer himself up ? 

“She’d be worth her weight in gold at an elec- 
tion,” Norie mumbled in my ear. ‘She'd get all 
the votes for her man.” 

“Do you see anything of the boat, Mr. Trip- 
shore?” said I, presently, crossing to the mate, 
who hung over the starboard bulwarks. 

“1 think I hear her, sir,” he answered, and 
straining my ears, I caught the measured creak- 
ing of oars. 

In a few minutes the boat grew distinct in the 
moonlight, and there looked to be a load of peo- 
ple in her. As she drew near, however, I saw 
that there were only four persons, our own men 
and two strangers; but these last, sitting right 
aft, bowed the boat’s stern down to within an 
inch of the water, whilst her bows were cocked 
up so as to expose over a yard of her keel. 

“Who have you there?” hailed Tripshore. 

“Two of the men out of yon smack,” was the 
answer. “ They’re willing to land the gent for a 
sovereign, so we brought a couple of ’em along 
to row him aboard in his own boat.” 

The boat sheered alongside, and Sir Mordaunt 
told the fishermen to step up. They came rolling 
in over the gangway with the laborious, clumsy 
sprawling peculiar to smacksmen. They were 
both of them as warmly clad as old Purchase ; 
their legs, above their knees, were incased in 
enormous boots drawn over thick stockings; each 
man wore a stout blue knitted jersey, covering I 
know not how many thicknesses of flannel, and 
yellow sou’westers with hinder flaps which stuck 
out astern of their heads like the tail of a bird. I 
never beheld more powerfully built men, nor finer 
specimens of the complete English smacksman, as 
they stood with their long, muscular arms hanging 
down their sides, though curved at the elbows, and 
terminating in huge half-closed fists like rounds of 
beef; whilst their eyes glittered in the moonlight 
as they rolled them upon us under their heavily 
thatched brows, and their short strong beards 
forked out over the swathings round their necks 
like the back of a perch, and curiously corre- 
sponded with the projection of the flaps of the 
sou’westers at the back of their heads. 

Sir Mordaunt explained how we had found the 
young man, and said that he wished him to be 
put ashore at Weymouth, if possible, and as soon 
as any wind came. 

““Weymouth ?” said one of them, tilting his 
sou’wester over his nose, that he might scratch 
the back of his head. “ We ben’t going to Wey- 
mouth. We belongs to Brixham, and ’ur goin’ 
thur. Won't Brixham do?” 

“Where is Brixham ?” asked the young fellow, 
faintly, and inclining his body toward the smacks- 
man with an air of painful eagerness. 

“Where’s Brixham?” echoed the fisherman. 
“Why, it’s close to Dartmouth, and about six 
mile as th’ croo flies from Tarquee. Eh, Tum- 
mas ?” 

“That’s aboot it,” answered Tummas. 

“How can I get from Brixham to Wey- 
mouth ?” inquired the young man, in his tremu- 
lous way. 

“ By rail, I reckon. There’s a railway, ben’t 
there, Tummas ?” said the first smacksman. 

And the other answered, “ Zure there be, Will- 
iam, though I ne’er wur on it.” 

“Look here, men,” said Sir Mordaunt, cutting 
all this short. “This poor young gentleman has 
been floating about in an open boat all day— 
since seven o’clock this morning. His wife is at 
Weymouth, and he wants to get back to her as 





soon as ever he can. You have offered to carry 
bim to Brixham for a sovereign, eh ?” 

“We've offered to set him ashore for a zover- 
eign, zur,” answered the smacksman who had re- 
plied to the other questions. 

“Well, I'll give you a couple of sovereigns to 
land him at Weymouth.” 

“Zay three, and we'll do it,” 
fellow, quickly. 

The greedy rascal made me lose my temper. 

“ Why, what are you ?—Zulus !—that you want 
to be paid before you act like English seamen !” 
I cried. ‘ Don’t you know that there are hun- 
dreds of fellows along your coast who will risk 
their lives at any moment of the day or night to 
save a fellow-creature from drowning, without 
thought of or chance of reward, whilst here are 
you bargaining and squeezing like a pair of old 
clothesmen before you'll give a hand to restore 
this poor gentleman to his friends? What are 
you, I say—Zulus ?” 

“ Zooloos be d d!’’ said the fisherman. “ We 
belongs to Brixham, I towd ye. We've got to 
get a living like other foalks, and if we puts into 
Weymouth, we’ll be losing near 1 day o’ time.” 

“ Take the offer, William,” grumbled his mate. 
“Take the offer. What’s the use 0’ making a 
disturbance ?” 

William hung in the wind and breathed short : 
and then said, “ Very well; two zovereigns, then.” 

Sir Mordaunt gave him the money, upon which 
the young man went up to the baronet and said 
something, but what I did not hear. Sir Mor- 
daunt laughed and motioned with his hand, and 
said, “ Pray, now, jump into the boat, and let the 
men row you to the smack.” 

‘May God bless you, sir!’ said the young fel- 
low; then shook hands with us all round, giving 
Miss Tuke a respectful bow as he left her, and 
went over the side into the boat. The moonlight 
was full on him, and when he entered the boat 
he raised his leg in the act of crossing a thwart 
to get into the stern-sheets, but the sight of his 
brother’s clothes seemed to petrify him. He 
cried out, “Oh dear!” as though he had been 
shot, and shrunk away, and though the fishermen 
told him to go and sit aft, he shoved past them 
into the bow of the boat, where he threw himself 
down upon his knees and hid his face under the 
gunwale. The smacksmen looked at him, and 
then up at us, and their perplexity proved that 
our fellows had said nothing to them about the 
drowning of the young man’s brother. 

“Shove off!” I called, thinking it best to let 
the man explain as they went along. 

The burly smacksmen each seized an oar, lifting 
it with one hand as a lady would a paper-cutter, 
and away they went, Tummas standing up and 
rowing with his face looking forward, fisherman- 
fashion, and William stretching his back close to 
where the young man was squatting. We watch- 
ed the boat until she was swallowed up in the 
mist of moonlight that overhung the dark water 
like a white fog, and then Sir Mordaunt, pulling out 
his watch, exclaimed, ‘“‘ Why, Ada, my dear, it’s 
ten o'clock. Pray go and see if your aunt is 
awake, and if so, and she should want to know 
the cause of the commotion, tell her the story, 
but leave out the drowning part.” 

As he said this, four strokes were tolled upon 
the bell that hung just before the foremast. Miss 
Tuke at once bade us good-night, and went away. 

Norie ganed loudly. “Sir Mordaunt, with your 
permission, I'll go to bed. The sea air has got 
into my eyes ;” and he followed Miss Tuke. 

I, however, was in no hurry to exchange the 
freshness and sweetness of the night air for the 
close cabin, and Sir Mordaunt being of my mind, 
we lighted fresh cigars and quietly paced the 
deck. 

“ Would any man think,” said I, “that we are 
literally at sea ?—for, considering how well into 
the Channel we are, we may fairly call these wa- 
ters the ocean. Not a stir, not a tremor.” 

As I spoke, a beautifully bright shooting-star 
flashed over our mast-head, leaving a long trail of 
silver upon the sky, and expiring in a puff of 
glittering smoke. 

“ Hush !” exclaimed Sir Mordaunt, softly. “ By 
listening you should hear the report.” 

The silence was so profound, and the run of 
the meteor so rocket-like, that for an instant I 
was bitten by my friend’s fancy, and actually 
caught myself straining my ear. I broke away 
with a laugh. 

“Do you think those stars do make a noise 
when they explode, Walton ?”’ 

“Tmpossible to say; but I like the idea. The 
notion of a burst of thunder following their ex- 
tinction, and floating away in organ notes through 
those silent spaces, is Miltonic.” 

“T wonder what becomes of the fountain of 
spangles which they throw up when they burst ?” 

But this was drifting into album stuff, so to 
get clear of it, I talked of the young man we had 
saved. 

“What a change from the bustle of the City 
of London to the loneliness of an open boat here / 
The moment he said he was in a London bank, I 
thought of the clattering of gold and silver coin 
in the copper shovels those fellows use, and the 
swarms of people round the counters, and the tu- 
mult of voices and scratching of pens and flapping 
of ledgers, and the rattle of cabs outside. And 
then I turned my eyes upon that silent surface. 
Do you know, Sir Mordaunt, the fellow must have 
either an extraordinarily strong or an extraordi- 
narily weak mind, not to have been driven daft. 
He was not alone: his companion was his drown- 
ed brother, who was continually shaping himself 
upon the water.” 

“Shocking !’ exclaimed Sir Mordaunt, shudder- 
ing. ‘ Walton,” said he, speaking in a subdued 
voice, “I hope to God there is no evil augury in 
this business! I don’t like it; I wish we had 
not encountered that boat.” 

“Why, but for our meeting it, it is fifty to 
one that the poor wretch would have perished,” 
said I. 
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“ Ay, Tam glad of it for his sake; but still, to 
tumble, as it were, upon a corpse on the very 
threshold of our journey !” 

“Call it a sign of luck,” said I. “That’s my 
interpretation of everything, and the only effect- 
ual way of getting rid of uncomfortable omens.” 

“What are considered as omens among sail- 
ors?” he asked, with quite enough interest and 
other symptoms of an uneasy mind to make me 
suspect that, in his present mood, it would not 
take much to throw him off his voyage. 

“Marine omens,” 
Jack doesn’t like Friday. He doesn’t like dead 
bodies. He doesn’t like drowned cats, Compo- 
sants worry him—” 

“ What are composants ?” 

“Sort of grave-yard blue-lights which come out 
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A GYPSY GIRL.—From a Drawine sy Portakts. 


of a gale of wind, and bring up at the yard-arms, 
or on the stays, or at the end of the flying-jib- 
boom.” 

“Ah! and what are the other omens ?” 

“A good deal depends upon the amount of 
rum served out,” I replied. ‘In teetotal ships 
omens are not numerous.” 

He laughed, and said: “Hang the boat! I 
wish that smack had found her first. Well, Wal- 
ton, we can’t do more than pray that all will go 
well with us.” 

“ Yonder’s a slant of air coming along,” broke 
in the prosaic tones of Tripshore, who crossed 
over to our side of the deck and pointed. 

Brilliantly clear overhead, not a shred of cloud 
among the stars, and: yet. there.was the breeze 
coming “out of nothing” right in.the wake of 





the moonlight, which meant dead ahead for us, 
and making a picture worth watching; for the 
wind, as it breezed over the magnificent space of 
silvered water, broke up the brilliant reflection as 
it advanced, dimming, or rather frosting, the white 
radiance where it was.in contact with it, but leav- 
ing it ahead as burnished and placid as a sheet 
of polished metal. It came slowly, and we could 


| see the starlight shivered like bits of looking- 


glass in the water within a cable’s-length of us 
before it was fanning our cheeks. 

“Trim sail, the watch!” rattled out Tripshore. 
“Get a drag upon those head-sheets. Lay aft 
here, some of you men. Wheel, there—steady 
as she goes. How’s her head ?” 

“ Southwest by west half west, sir.”’ 

“The smack feels the draught, Sir Mordaunt,” 
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saidI. ‘Round she heads for Weymouth—nor’- 
nor’east, as Tripshore would tell us.” 

The breeze briskened up merrily. It was 
doubly delightful after the spell of calm, and 
appeared to blow Sir Mordaunt’s doubting fan- 
cies clean out of his mind. Under gaff topsails 
and three jibs,and the main-boom very nearly 
amidships, and the weather leeches quivering in 
the moonshine, the schooner looked right up into 
the warm westerly wind with erect spars, and 
with the foam gleaming past her in a manner 
that made one see she knew the trick of going 
to windward. In this way we were swarming 
along when half past ten was struck, on which 
we threw the ends of our cigars overboard, and 
went below and to bed. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 
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Kate Greenaway De- 
signs for Doyleys, etc. 
NHESE pretty designs, 
which are full size for 
small doyleys, may also be 
used for wall-pockets, cov- 
ers, and a variety of fancy 
articles, enlarged or reduced, 
to suit the purpose for which 
they are needed. They are 
finely worked in outline with 
the finest silks or crewels, 
making some of the more 
important lines heavier than 
the others, although the 
chief shading is given by 
the use of two or more 
shades; for instance, the 
main outlines being dark 
red or blue, the designs on 
the dresses or folds will be 
of a lighter tint, and the 
face lines in the lightest 
shade of the color used, 













































































Two colors are seldom em- 
ployed ; only different shades 
of the same color. The de- 
signs are worked in stem 
stitch, split stitch being used 
when the line is very fine. 


AN INDIAN BRIDE- 
GROOM. 


de bridegroom was a cu- 
rious sight; long gar- 
lands of jasmine, finished 
up with roses, streamed from 
his head, and he was alto- 
gether so profusely and gro- 
tesquely ornamented with 
flowers that he reminded me 
more of a Jack-in-the-green 
on May-day than anything 
else. As he reached the top 
of the stairs he bent down 
and ate some sugar and rice 
out of the hands of his 
mother-in-law, and then,-fol- 
lowed by his sister, was led 
into the large room, where 
a grand carpet had been 
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KATE GREENAWAY DESIGNS FOR DOYLEYS, ETC—FULL SIZE. 
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spread for him. A pestle and mortar were 
placed before him, and the right hand being 
bound, he had to pound the spices to the satis- 
faction of the bystanders, who, of course, chaffed 
him well for his clumsy attempts. This, they 
say, is a test as to what kind of a manager he 
will be in conducting his household affairs. 

The mother then disappeared, and in a few 
minutes returned, carrying in her arms an appar- 
ently helpless inanimate being—the bride—so 
entirely enveloped in her red garments that no 
part of her was visible. She was put down by 
her husband, whom, I believe, up to that time 
she had never seen. 





ANSWERS 770 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mapemorse.ie.—Have your lower skirt laid in very 
broad box pleats, and put three wide bands of plush 
around it. Then drape the camel’s-hair over-skirt so 
high on the left side that it will display these bands. 


M. L.—Use open-worked embroidery, or else very | 


heavy jet trimmings on your black silk costume. 

Invatip.—You will need some wool dresses of light 
weight at Nassau, but also others of grenadine and of 
silk, as the winter there is very mild. What you would 
use in your own home late in the spring would pro- 
bably be most useful to a sick person. 

Anxious.—You can get a stylish Cheviot Ulster that 
is suitable also for a second cloak for about $15. Have 
the cloth of nice quality, with some satin ribbon bows 
and nickel chain ornaments for fastening as the only 
trimming. Have it very long, slightly gathered on the 
shoulders, with either one or three seams behind, and 
square shicred sleeves. Red-brown is the color. 

8. A. J.—Instructions for antique or netted guipure 
were given in Bazar No. 35, Vol. XIII. 

Miss A. J. D.—We have no pattern of the Ulsterette, 
and we do not give addresses to our readers. 

Srx-Years’ Sunsortser.—There are several shades of 
beaver, viz., the natural brown, black beaver, and the 
pale golden beaver, which is the novelty in furs this 
winter. The plucked and unplucked otter as well as 
beaver are fashionable furs in dark shades. Black 
fox, black lynx, and beaver are very popular for a cape 
and wristlets. It is said that brown furs, such as 
mink and’sable are coming into favor again. 

Quixoy Reaver.—The fob of moiré or of repped 
black ribbon with a buckle upon it and seal attached 
is newer than a watch chain for gentlemen. The 
chitelaine with watch attached is preferred for ladies. 

Mus. C. M. C.—The pattern to which you refer—No. 
8150—will be excellent for your brocade and satin de 
Lyon dress. Have a small capote bonnet of the two 
materials combined, and trim with a cluster of ostrich 
tips. Use either black or gray plain silk for a basqre 
and panier drapery over a pleated skirt of your striped 
gray silk. 

Lover or tur “ Bazan.”—The top of the sheet is 
trimmed and turned back over the bed-spread. The 
pillow-shams should match this sham sheet. The 
vlocks are sewed together as in ordinary patchwork, 
or they may be ornamented with needle-work. 

J. L. A.—Do not wear black crape around your neck, 
but use lisse instead, and after the first few weeks put 
on white lisse inside your black, or else without it. 

T. F. H.—Make a front breadth and a gore each side 
for your apron front. Then drape this high on the 
sides, and add a long-looped soft bow of silk of the 
entire width of the goods. If you prefer to have sash 
paniers instead of an apron front, you need not cut 
the silk into gores, but can drape it across the top of 
the skirt in folds around the hips, just as you would 
use a wide ribbon. The satin basque and that of 
plush can be used with the same silk skirt, and you 
need not put either satin or plush upon the skirt. 

M. H. B.—Get black satin or else the more stylish 
moire silk, and fold it in full paniers around the hips 
with two ends, each a width of the moiré, hanging to 
the foot of the skirt. 

G. A. 8.—Do not have your wool stuff dyed. Use it 
as it now is with a skirt of brown velveteen, or else of 
pleated satin. Call on your friend, and tell her you 
world like to meet her hostess. 

Mavpe.—Only very fair complexions look well with- 
out white around the neck. Very young ladies wear 
pleated tulle doubled in preference to any other mate- 
rial for dressy occasions, and straight linen collars 
buttoned high, with morning dress. 

Inquirek.—You will find hints about mourning 
dress in New York Fashions of the present number. 
There is more individuality of taste in mourning dress 
now than when you wore it ten years ago. 








Ovr lady readers will find a pretty and novel 
advertisement on this page of this issue. It 
represents an Electric Corset. Dr. Scott’s Elec- 
tric Hair and Flesh Brushes give such general 
satisfaction to the public that they will readily 
appreciate this new article. We take pleasure 
in recommending it to our readers, especially 
those suffering from any bodily complaint. The 
well, too, should use them, as they prevent, as 
well as cure. The price asked, $3.00, is within 
the reach of all, and apart from its Electrical 
qualities, is well worth the money.—{ Adv. ] 





MARIE ROZE. 
Messrs. Wu. B. Riker & Son: Everett House. 
Gentlemen,—After using your American Face 
Powder for nearly six months I have much pleas- 
ure in stating that, as a toilet article, it is unsur- 
passed,—[ Adv. ] Manik Rozz. 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 


In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. The 
kind attention of the ladies is invited to this 
justly termed “ Par Exceilence” Face Powder of 
the present age. Its many advantages will be at 
once recognized and appreciated, making it an 
indispensable requisite to a lady’s toilet, Unlike 
many other powders, which contain ingredients 
that can not but prove harmful to the skin, 
Petrie’s Face Powder is warranted to contain 
absolutely nothing that will be of the least in- 
jury to the most delicate skin. Indorsed by the 
theatrical profession. Sent free on receipt of 

rice. Postage stamps taken. Joun Perris, Jr., 
roprietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[Adv.] 

















HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A SLEEP INDUCER. 

From my experience, I would say that as a nerve 
restorer in exhaustion from any cause, and as a sleep 
inducer, Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is of the greatest 
value. TE. Looxniper, M.D. 
Indianapolis, Ind.—[{Adv.]} 

















Coryvine Wurrn.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 














ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


‘asToRIA 


Old Dr. Pitcher’s remedy for 
Children’s Complaints. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 
856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 


ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 
for Household Decoration. Send 3c. for 
Catalogue. Established 1357. 








LADIES STOP NEURALGIA 


By wearing Smith’s Patent Per- 
Sorated Buckskin Undergarments. 
They are a Great Preserver of 
Health, a preventive and cure for 
Rheumatism, Sore Throat, Neu- 
ralgia, Pneumonia, and many ills 
caused by colds. Soft as velvet, 
they are desirable for aged per- 
sons and those troubled with 
Weak Lungs, as they repel cold 
and retain a uniform warmth of 
the body. Recommended by the 
Medical Faculty, and awarded American Institute Med- 
al for twelve consecutive years, Descriptive circulars 
free to any address. D.C, Hall & Co., 

86 Leonard Street, N. Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1874. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


Kk == your bird in health and song by using 
SINGER’S PATENT GRAVEL PAPER. 
Sold by all druggists and bird and cage dealers, 25c. 











GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nuttfi- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be dually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We ma 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3¢-lb. and 1b.) labeled. 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 
















} The unparalleled success of 
this charming addition to a 
/ lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
7 APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look s0 observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
jlege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MRS. 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. Sold in New York 
ONLY at my Brauch, 12 East 14th Street, 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soto By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


CHAMPLIN’S 
LIQUID PEARL. 


Some of its Leading Excellences. 


A fragrant and exquisite cosmetic. 
l] If Beautifying, and benefits the complexion. 




















Not injurious to the most sensitive skin. 
A most reliable article for the toilet. 


Sold by all druggists. 50 cents per bottle. Beware of 





per package. actory, 582 Hudson Street, N. Y. 


imitations. CHAMPLIN &CO., Props., Buffalo, N. Y. 








Health! Comfort! Elegance! 





DR.SCOTTS 





Positively Secured with this 


BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 


By a happy Shought Dr. Scott, of London, the 
Inventor of the celebrated Electric Brushes, has 
aday Electro-Magnetism to Ladies’ Co 
thus bringing this wonderful curative agency 
within the reach of every lady. 

They should be = at once by those suf- 
fering from any bodily ailment, and she who 


es to 
Ward Off Disease, 


Preserve her good health, and retain 
and improvethe elegance of her figure 
should give them an immediate trial. 
It has been found that magnetic treatment 
makes the muscles and tissues more plastic 
and yielding, and it is argued from this that 
Ladies who wear these corsets will have 
no rene | In moulding the — to 
any des! form, without tight lacing. 
A tendency to extreme fatness or leanness is a 
disease which, in most cases, these articles will 

ound to cure. In appearance they do not 
differ from the usual corsets, being 
same and shape (see cut). ey are 
worn the same, and fit the same, but give a more 
graceful figure. 





The Secretary ofthe Pall Mall 
Electric A lation of Lond 
“*earnestly recommends all’’ 
“Ladies suffering from any” 
“bodily allment to adopt” 
“* these corsets without delay.’”* 
““They perform astonishing” 
“* cures and Invigorate every”’ 
“* part of the system.” 














In place of the ordinary steel busks in front, 
and arib or two at the back, Dr. Scott inserts 


magnet which are e: he same 
size, shape, le , breadth and thickness as the 
steel b orrib. By this means he is able 
to b the magnetic power into constant con- 
tact with all the vital organs, and yet preserve 
that symmetry and lightness so desirable in a 
good corset. {[t is affirmed by professional men 
re is hardly which 
Magnetism will not benefit or 


Dr. W. A- Hammond, of New York, 
of the United States, an 


ractice the same. your 

e sale of Magnetic Clothing, Band, Belts, 
etc., has attained world-wid 
many 








Outwear three of those commonly used. In 


should be payable to GEQ. 





dress ‘and e 
sentation rset, which should be worn daily in piace Ay 
<> gece pA h There is no shock or pA. Hh whatever felt in them, while be 
q ly follo de with notes maser and workma 
mention this paper. They are all of the same quality, differing only in size. The material is white, 
in texture, beautifully embroidered and trimmed. 
We will send it on trial, postpaid, on receipt of 83.00, which will be returned 
if not as represented. 
safe delivery. We will send it by express,”C.0.D., at your 
pressage adds 
to obtain one for you. and be sure Dr. Scott’s nam 
made in Checks, Blot Chee Orders, Currency, oF Rao ERAL DISCOU: 
fase Agents Wauted ia every town. Send for circular of Dr. Scott’s Blectric Hair 


the: 
bulky, troublesome, or interfere with the 
The cu 


y D 
nship than any corset sold, they will 
be careful to send exact waist measure, and 


y 
considerably to your cost. Or request your 





HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, for the com- 
plexion, Beautiful transparency, recommended by 
he. $1 per Box. 

Jnrivalled Veloutine Face Powders, 50c. 
and $1 per Box 


Indelible Lip and Face Rouges, $1 and $1 50 
per Bottle. 

Dr. Marshall’s Instantaneous Hair Dye. No leaden 
hue or undesirable color—from lightest brown to 
black. $1 per Box. Tested and applied free 
of charge. 


SOMETHING 
NEW, 


Unequalled for con- 
venience and com- 
fort, improving the 
looks of young and 
old charmingly. 


L. Shaw’s 


Marie Antoinette 
WAVE. 


No false, wig-like appearance, like all oth- 
er waves, made of natural wavy hair, and 
fastened on the head without a single hairpin. 
From $5.00 to $10.00. Special shades extra. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Handsomer and cheaper than at any other honse. 

All goods marked in plain figures, and retailed at 
wholesale prices. 

Illustrated Price-List free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


GREENFIELD CUTLERY Co. 


Manufacturers of 















Superior Solid Steel = 

Silver Plated Pie, Butter, Table, Dessert, 
and Tea Kuives, to Match. 

ALFORD, WARD & DAVENPORT, 

85 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 


In order to introduce our goods to the people, we 
will send by mail, prepaid, 


1 Pie Knife, $2.00 | 6 Table Knives, $3.50 
1 Butter “ 50 6 Dessert “ 8.25 
6 Tea Knives, 3.00 | or any portion pro rata. 


. THE LAND 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 


Summer and Winter Journeys through 
Sweden, Norway, Lapland, and North- 
ern Finland. By Pau B. Du Cuatttv, 
Author of “ Explorations in Equator- 
ial Africa,” “ A Journey to Ashango 
Land,” “Stories of the Gorilla Coun- 
try,” &. With Map and 235 Illustra- 
tions. In Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, 
$7 50. 








The pleasantest and best book which has ever 
been written, to our knowledge, about the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula.—Pall Mall Budget, London. 

No writer has made travel in desolate regions 
more attractive: he seizes upon every object of 
animal and vegetable life, and he diversifies the 
closely descriptive portions of the work, in which 
useful knowledge is packed with professional 
skill, with personal details, anecdotes, and re- 
marks, that carry the reader on in an invariably 
pleasant companionship.—Spectator, London. 

The greatest book of travels of the season. It 
is the most interesting work Mr. Du Chaillu has 
yet published. * * * No work was ever published 
with his name on the title-page that was not 
laboriously prepared, but in this instance more 
than that was done, * * * It is unquestionably the 
greatest and most complete book of travels that 
bas been published in many years.—N, Y, Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Gar Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





f ? PARLOR 

/ Andrews frit Bed. 

a Bedding folds out of sight ; it saves room— 
Se 3 legant,strong and comfortable. 1 - 

| ee sty len. Price, @22 up. We guar Pie aoe 

antee satistaction. Send for Ill. cat- J 

alogue. Made only by A. H.~& of 

Andrews & Co. Chicago, Il. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
54 West 14th Street, New York. 
STAMPING AND EMBROIDERY. 
All the latest designs for Art Needlework and Dec- 
orative purposes. Send 3 cents for Catalogue. 


. . x Toe 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme, JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


SHOPPING 


In all branches, ry trained and experienced persons. 
Address AMERICAN PURCHASING COMPANY, 
196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








BY Dh. JOHN W. DRAPER, 


A HISTORY OF THE INTELLECTUAL DE- 
VELOPMENT OF EUROPE. New Edition. 
2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 00; Half Calf, $6 50. 


Professor Draper’s most enduring literary monu- 
ment is undoubtedly his '‘ History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe,” a book characterized by a 
remarkable breadth of view and by a profound philo- 
sophic comprehension of the great progressive move- 
ments of the human race. Few important American 
works have been translated into as many languages 
and as widely read in other countries.—From an Edi- 
torial in the N. ¥. Tribune, Jan. 5, 1882. 

It is no wonder that this work of Dr. Draper’s has 
attained so wide a popularity; it is one of the most 
readable books of the kind to be found. It is written 
with great clearness, and is full of thought; but it is 
not necessary that the reader should accept the pbilo- 
sophical views of the author in order to obtain profit 
from the work. It is full of fact and tradition, related 
in a fascinating manver. * * * An entertaining chron- 
icle of opinion, fact, and anecdote, it tells us of those 
things which have happened in the world, and of those 
things which are said to have happened. The knowl- 
edge of the book, aud its suggestive thought merit 
the success the book has attained.—. Y. Times. 





HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
In Three Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, $10 50; Half 
Calf, $17 25. A New Edition of this work is 
in the Press. 


The leading political questions involved in the na- 
tional legislation for nearly half a century are amply 
discussed, and their influence on recent events is elu- 
cidated with calmness and impartiality. The novelty 
of the work consists, not so much in the exhibition 
of facts before unknown, as in the effective grouping 
of familiar events so as to form a grand historical uni- 
ty.—N. Y. Tribune. 





SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS: Being Experimental 
Contributions to a Knowledge of Radiant 
Energy. With a Portrait from a Steel Plate. 
8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


A noble memorial of his merits as the original dis- 
coverer of much that has found honored acceptance 
in science. They reflect the philosopher on every 
page; they teem with instruction and suggestion, ex- 
pressed and implied; they point out sources of error 
and new paths of discovery.—. Y. Times. 

The entire work is one that will increase in inter- 
est as it is attentively examined, representing as it 
does the results of laborious study and exhaustive 
experimentation carried on by a mind singularly en- 
dowed for such severe pursuits. The condensation 
of matter is great; and yet the statement is uniformly 
clear, distinct, and suggestive. A larger amount of 
valuable scientific information will rarely be found iu 
s0 compact a volume.—Boston Transcript. 





HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, Statical and Dynam- 
ical; or, The Conditions and Course of the 
Life of Man: being the Text of the Lectures 
delivered in the Medical Department of the 
University of New York. Illustrated. 8vo, 

Cloth, $3 50. 


650 pages, 


A book that is full of interest, containing many 
striking views and novel and experiimental illustra- 
tions. We make our sincere acknowledgments to the 
author for the fresh contributions he has furnished to 
our knowledge of the laws of life, and the new im- 
pulse he has imparted to the study of its mysteries. 
It is full and thorough beyond all previous treatises 
that we have seen. As to descriptive detail and the 
entire theory of organization, it comprehends the 
latest discoveries and embodies the latest conclusions 
of scieuce.—North American Review. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta" Hareer & Brorurrs will send any of the above 
books by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
G Tnited Staten, ¢ on » Fanaa of the price, 


Be: HOUSEHOLD 


Sewing Machine 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Providence Tod! Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
HMasy Running, 
Simple in Construction, 
Perfect in Workmanship. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
105 Chambers Street, 23 East 14th Street, 
New York. HENRY B. NEWHALL, Agt. 
/- and 165 Lake Street, Chicago. S. H. 
& E. Y¥. MOORE, Agts. 
149 Tremont Street, Boston. WARREN & 
WING, Agts. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


LACE CLEANER. 


Ladies can earn and save money by using our 
LACE MACHINE. 

It will get up real and imitation laces equal to best 
French Laundry Work. Price $23 sent free, or 
send 8-cent stamp for descri pos ve painphlet co containing 
treatise on method. +» 

199 Chataben St., New York City. 








OW's ae —, WASH BLUE. 


BAR ~ Sale by Grocers. 8 
INDIGO BLUE. ws ay a 


hj) Extra Fine White Wedding Bristol Cards, Name 





in Scri pty »e equal to an Engraved Card, 25 cts., 
GkO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 ontfit 
free. Address H. Hatiett & Co.,Portland,Maine. 


postpaid 








Established 1840. 
JONES. 


WINTER GOODS CLOSING OUT. 


Ont-of-town residents are specially invited to give 
their attention to our new designs. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS THIS SEASON. 


Mail Orders receive unusually prompt attention, 
and extra care will be used that perfect satisfaction 
is obtained, 


SILKS AND SATINS. 
DRESS GOODS. 5 
MILLINERY. oO 
id Oo oO i 
DOMES — 0 C Unperwear. 
LINENS. 7 Sate LACES. 


J ONES 








oh _SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
O Vie Oo] BOYS’ SUITS. 
me FANCY GOODS. 





| Eighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth . Ste, 
New York City. 





x= 
O 
x 


fal 
© Curtery. 
rm 


FURS. QO 
SHOES. ~U _OCROCKERY. 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 _Q GLASSWARE. 
FURNITURE. “OA. Cc Sirver-PLatep Wane. 


CARPETS, RUGS, &o. _ Viow SEFURN’G Goons. 


35 Distinct t Departments. — 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
___ SAMPLES SENT FREE. as 


ZU LIAM. 


Manufacturer of Human Hair Geim 


Established 25 Years. 

This Switch is made of the Finest 
French Live Hair—being 26 inches long 
(the hair being all of one length), having 
a short stem, “weighing 4 ounces, and is 
absolutely the best switch obtainable at 
the price. Switches equal to this are sold 
at $95.00 per doz., wholesale; and no 
other house in New York City can sell 
a similar switch for less than $12 to $15. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. If not found 
80, can be returned at my expense. Over 
2800 sold within the last 3 months, and 
not one returned. Price, $5.00. 

Just issued, the Fifth Edition of my 
Illustrated Catalogue, giving full de- 
scriptions and prices of all kinds of 
Switches, Braids, Curls, Frizzes, Front 
Head-Dresses, &c. Sent by mail, free, on application, 


HOME ART WORK. 


The Art Interchange. 


Ouly $2 a Year, 26 Numbers, Postage Free 
SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


An Illustrated Fortnightly Journal Devoted to the 
Decorative and other Arts. The only Art Journal 
published oftener than once amonth. Invaluable hints 
for home decoration. The latest ideas in Art from 
home and foreign sources. Leading Features are: 
Norrs anp Qurries—These give expert advice free to 

all. They are useful to all readers and are very 
interesting.. Great care is taken with them that 
they may be authoritative. 

Patrern Supr.ements of full working size, and with 
ample directions for treatment from exclusive 
sources, Colored and extra double sheet supple- 
ments issued periodically. 

Insrrevotion—Clear and simple directions for the 
practice of all Art Work, Embroidery, Painting, 
Carving, and the whole range of minor arts. _Lit- 
erary and Art News with excellent Bouk-Reviews. 

‘*A National Authority "—N. Y¥. Evening Post. 

ART WORK MANUALS—I..usrratep—on special 
subjects. Price 35 cents each, in stamps, postage free. 
Send for circular. Subscription to the series of 12, $3. 
Also ART LEAFLETS from the Art Interchange. 
No. 1, ‘* Silk Rag Curtains ;” No. 2, “Screens ;” Price 
10 cents. AMERICAN ETCHINGS , to appear twice a 
month, $10 a year; 50 cents a number. Send for cir- 
cular. Discount to clubs. Agents wanted. Address 

THE ART INTERCHANGE PUBLISHING CO., 

140 Nassau Street, New York, 

















Wil ill be wailed Fre to all applicants, and eae org 
—_ it, It-contains five colored plate ings, 

and full descriptions, prices yey directions or 

slanting Boe pane varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, ra, 

ruit Trees,.etc, Invaluable toall. Send for it. Addres: 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Mme.GURNEY & Co., 


6 East 14th St., N.Y. (P. 0. Box 3527.) 
Princess Lace Braids. Lace > are 
on Linen. ARRASENE. Pin C —- 
with work commenced and Material, 75c., &c., & 
3 cents for Samples. 


HEAR YE DEAF! 


Garmere’s Artificial | Ear Grune. 











John Garmore, 8.W. Cor. 5th & Race Sts., Cincinnati, r 9) 


RUG PATTERNS! ciretiirs sddeess vita 


stamp, E. 8. FROST & CO., Biddeford, Maine. 








301 Canal St., New York City, | 





Fourth Annual ‘Sale 


SIMPLES OF BLACK SILAS 


520 Manufacturer’s Samples of fine 
grades of Black Silks, in lengths of from 
10 to 20 yards, at 

90c. to $2.25 per yard; 
worth, $1.35 to $3.50. 

These goods are selected samples of the 
productions of the most celebrated manu- 
facturers of Black Silks in Lyons, and 
were cut in these lengths for the purpose 
of taking orders during the past year. 

The samples are similar to those sold by 
us the past two seasons, and which gave 
such great satisfaction to our patrons. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


48 East 14th S8t., 845 & 847 Broadway, N.Y. 


R, LOW, SON, & HAYDON'S 
TOILET SOAPS 


Leave no unpleasant odor on the hands. 
The popular kinds are 


ELDER FLOWER, IN : LB. BARS, 








OLD BROWN WINDSOR, IN PACKETS. 
Triple Handkerchief Extracts, 
Royal Windsor Toilet Water, 
Eau de Cologne. 
Violet Nursery Powder, 
Rose Leaf Powder. 





Acknowledged to be the best and most sat- 
isfactory Toilet Articles in the world. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 























For 1882 is an Elegant Book of 150 nie es, 2 
Cc HRs y nt of Flowers, and {00 

Tilustrations of the choicest Flowers, Plants = 
Vegetables, and Directions for growing. It is hand 
some enough for the Centre Table ora Holiday Pres 
ent. Send on your name and Post Office address, with 
10 cents, and I will send you acopy, postage paid. This 
is not a quarter of its cost. It is printed in both Eng- 


lish and German. If you afterwards order seeds de- 
duct the 10 cts. 
VICK’S SEEDS arethe best in the world. The 


FLORAL GUIDE will tell how to get and grow them. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 
Pages, 6 Colored Plates, 500 Engravings. For 3 cents 
in boper covers; $1.00in elegant cloth. In German or 
Engl 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthl 
Pages, a Colored Plate in every num many fine 
Engravings. Price $1.%a year; Five Copies for $5.00. 
~ penne Numbers sent for 10 sents 8 trial copies for 

cents. Address, JAMES V K, Rochester, N. Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


Magazine: 82 
r anc 





HARPERS MAGAGING, «002. ccccdsccccccccoccs $4 00 
ER We I oo en es cease cswosecccnce 4+ 00 
jo ea a er ae 4 00 
The THREE above publications................ 10 00 
BF TWO GWOCS BARGE ccc ncccccccsccs cvdvace 7 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE............. +. 150 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f ------------>- ings 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


Cab Tae GS RMGNONO eA occ ccsccsceccccsce 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 

HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Fuil list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrver & Brorurrs. 
aa HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 

titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 

will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


40 Large Chromo Cards. no two alike, with name, 
We. “» postpaid. G.1. REED & (£0., Nassau, N. ¥. 








$1). A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily ma nde. Cc ‘ostly 
Outfit free. Address Tuus & Co.,Augusta,Maine. | 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

THE MENDELSSOHN FAMILY (1729-1847). From 
Letters and Journals. By Sesastian Henset. With 
Eight Portraits from Drawings by Wilhelm Hensel. 
Second Revised Edition. Translated by Carl Klinge- 
mann and an American Collaborator. With a No- 
tice by George Grove, Esq., D.C.L, 2 vols., Svo, 


Cloth, $5 00. 


Il. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 
gee Cunninouam, F.S.A, From New Electrotype 
Plates. With Steel-Plate Portrait. 4 vols., Svo, 
Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$8 00. Uniform with the New Library Editions of 
Macaulay, Hume, Gibbon, Motley, and Hildreth, al- 
ready published, 


Zdited by Pr- 


Itl. 

MANUAL OF OBJECT TEACHING. With Illus- 
trative Lessons in Methods, aud the Science of Edu- 
cation, By N. A. Carkins, Author of “ Primary 
Object Lessons,” “ Phonic Charts,” and “School 
and Family Charts.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

ry. 

THE DICKENS READER. Character Readings 
from the Stories of Charles Dickens. Selected, 
Adapted, and Arranged by Natuan Surrrarp. 
With Numerous Illustrations, 4tv, Paper, 25 ceuts. 

, * 

CIVIL SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN. A History 
of Abuses and Reforms, and their Bearing upon 
American Politics. By Doxman B. Eaton. 4to, 
Paper, 25 cents. 

Vi. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN: His Family and His 
Times, with Original Letters and a Disco ur se on 
Architecture hitherto unpublished. 1585-1723. By 
Luoy Putitimone. With Two Hiustratine. 4to, 
Paper, 20 ceuts. 





VII. 
LIFE OF GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI. 


By J. Turopore 
Bent. Illustrated. 


4to, Paper, 20 cents. 
VIII. 

HARPER’S POPULAR CYCLOPADIA OF UNIT 
ED STATES HISTORY. From the Aboriginal 
Period to 1876. Containing Brief Sketches of Im- 
portant Events and Conspicuous Actors. By Brn- 
son J. Lossine, Author of ** The Field-Book of the 
Revolution,” ** Field-Book of the War of 1812," &c. 
Illustrated by Two Steel Plate Portraits and over 
1000 Engravings. 2 vols., Royal 8vo, Cloth, $12 00, 


1X. 

THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE FAR EAST, 
Part HL Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey 
to Ceylon and India. With Descriptions of Borneo, 
ag Philippine Islands, aud Burmah. By Tuomas 

Knox, Author of “The Young Nimrods,” &c. 
a opiously Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. 
Uniform with Colonel Kxox’s Boy Travellers in the 
Far East, Parts 1. and IJ, 


x. 
PAUL THE MISSIONARY. 
'Taytor, D.D., Minister of the 
New York City. Illustrated. 
XI. 
THE HEART OF THE ~~ MOUNTAINS 
By Samvuret Apams Drake. Lllustrated by W. Ham- 


ILTON GiBsON. 4to, Iiuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, 
$7 50. Ina Box. 
XI. 


THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN, Summer 
and Winter Journeys through Sweden, Norway, 
Lapland, and Northern Finland. By Paut B. De 
Cuat.tc. With Map and 235 Illustrations. 2 vuls., 
8vo, Cloth, $7 50. 


By Rev. Wituram M 
3roadway Tabernacle, 
i2mov, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





The Senior Partner. By Mrs. Ripprux. 


20 cents. 


The Captains’ Room. By Watrer Brsant and James 


Rice. 10 cents. ao! 
The Question of Cain. By Mrs. F. Casner Hory. 
20 cents. = 


A Grape from a Thorn. 


A Laodicean. 
trations. 


3y James Payn. 20 cents. 


By Tuomas Harpy, 
20 cents. 


With Two Illus- 


The Comet ofa Season. By Josrin McCartuy. 20 cts. 


Christowell. By R. D. Blackmore. 20 cents. 


The Mysteries of Ileron Dyke. 20 cents. 


The Braes of Yarrow. 


By Cuarres Ginuon. 20 cents. 


A Life’s Atonement. By D.C. Murray. 20 cents. 


Ivy: Cousin and Bride. By Prroy Gree. 20 cents, 


Sceptre and Ring. By B. H. Buxron. 20 cents. 


The Cameronians. By James Grant, 


20 cents. 


t@™ Harrer & Brorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 





G2 Harrer’s Caratocuse mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stanups. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


Choice Poetical Se sections for Autograph 
Albums, neatly bound; 250 spicy Motto 
Verses. and 25 popular Songs, all for 12c 
postpaid. 





PATTEN & WADE, 49 Barclay St., N. Y. 
LAYS, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Wigs, Mustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free by 

HAPPY HOURS BAZ: AR, No. 21 Beekman St., N. Y. 
I EATTY’S Organs, 27 stops, 10 Set Reeds, only 


$90. Pianos, $125 up. Rare Holiday Inducements 
Ready. Write or call on BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


$777 A Year and expenses to agents. Outfit free. 
Address P. O. VIC ‘KERY, Augusta, Me. 
$5 t0 $2 


1: **A Violet from Mother's Grave” & 49 other 
¢. popular Songs, words and muséie entire, all 
for 12 cents. PATTEN & CO., 47 Bare lay St, N. Y. 


88 A week to Agents. $10 Outnte Wree. 
RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Baroxay Sr, N.Y, 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
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FACETL“. 
‘Tur Reverend Thomas 
Scott, on publishing an 
edition of Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress with ex- 
pository notes, presented 
a copy of the work to one 
of his poor parishioners. 
Mveting him soon alter, 
Mr. Scott inquired wheth- 
er he had read it. The 
i waa, “ Yes, sir.” 

“ Do you think you un- 
derstand it ?” 

“Oh yes, sir,” was the 
answer. “And I hope 
before Jong that I shall 
be able to understand the 
notes.” 

————>———— 

“Tam afraid, dear wife, 
that while I am gone, ab- 
sence will conquer love.” 

“Oh, never fear, dear 
husband ; the longer you 
stay away the better I 
shall like you.” 

qpasnsesjpeesasas 

A lady who found a 
baby in a basket on her 
door step, took the infant 
to the station-house, but 
saved the basket to carry 
home her marketing. 

quapendijzeses 

A witty society woman 
was standing before a 
greatly admired picture 
of Lot and his daughters, 
“Ob,” remarked a friend, 
dolorously, “‘what do 
you suppose Lot thought 
when he beheld his poor 
wife turned to a pillar of 
salt?” 

“TI suppose,” replied 
our wit, with admirable 
yravity, “*he thought > a 
Sow he could get himself 
a fresh one.” 





























































































































PREPARING FOR THE SEVERITIES OF THE COMING WINTER.—(Arter Du CualLuuv.) 








A six-year-old was en- 
vere in a shirt much 
too big for him. After 
strutting about for some 
time he burst out, “Oh, 
ma! I feel awful jonely 
in this big shirt.” 

—_——_—~___—_ 

“Bridget,” said the 
mistress to her servant, 
“put a little nutmeg in 
the custard this ~ after- 
noon ;” and Bridget pick- 
ed out the smallest nut- 
meg she could find and 
threw it in the custard, 
where it was found entire 
at the evening meal. 

——— 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr, 
Gallagher, “it was funny 
enough to make a donkey 
laugh. I laughed till I 
cried.” And then, as’ he 
saw a smile go round the 
room, he grew red in the 
face, and went away mad, 

—_—._—_—_——. 

How does the Irish Cu- 

idinflict wounds ?—With 

is “‘ Arrah, be jabers !” 
-———_—_—_—>— 








What is that which is 
often found where it is 
not ?—Fault, 

———_>————— 

An Irish gentleman, 
having a small picture- 
room, several persons de- 
sired to see it at the same 
time. “Faith, gentle- 
men,” said he, “if you 
all go in, it will not hold 
you.” 

The Czar has succeeded 
in maintaining absolute 
monarchy. But he is 
afraid to come out and see 
how it is getting along. 
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A SLIPPERY DAY.—By A. B. Frost. 
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“Guess iF I'm CAREFUL I’LL GET ALONG.’ 


“By Jove! iT ts Suiprery.” “Ou, HANG THESE SLANTING PAVEMENTs !” 
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“STEADY poss iT!” “On DEAR ME! I HOFE NO ONE 1s Looxinc!” 


a 
“Ty's A MIGHTY HARD WINTER, ANYHOW.” 














* A MAN DORS HAVE TO HAVE COMMAND OF LIS 
FEET ON THESE BAD Spots.” 





“Excuse mE!” “I BEG YouR PARDON !° 


“Tr EVER I GO OUT ON A DAY LIKE THIS AGAIN—” 








